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Chronicle 


Home News.—In welcoming the delegates of the 
Pan-American Commercial Conference in Washington on 
May 3, the President apparently had in mind some of the 
The President criticisms leveled by opponents against 


and the ‘ si o>. gem 
ataidieineionn what they consider the “ imperialism 
Conference of the Administration. The greater part 


of the President’s address was taken up by a recital of 
the history of our trade relations with the American 
Republics to the south, and very few references were 
made to questions of partisan politics, foreign or domes- 
tic. The President was careful to insist that in its deal- 
ings with these countries, this Government sought “ not 
to control them, but to cooperate with them.” While we 
wish to participate in their valuable trade, we do not wish 
this “at the expense of any other people, but upon a 
basis which is mutually just and equitable.” The Presi- 
dent closed with a plea for mutual good will, and again 
repeated that in dealing with the associates of the Union, 
“it is the often-declared and established policy of this 
Government to use its resources not to burden them, but 
to assist them.” 


In one of the Conference meetings the subject of for- 
eign loans was discussed by Secretary Hoover, Mr. T. W. 
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Lamont of J. R. Morgan and Company, Mr. Owen 
Young, and others. It was disclosed that 
the State Department is continuing the 
practice begun during the former Ad- 
ministration, that American bankers inform the Govern- 
ment of all loans to foreign countries contemplated by 
them. Secretary Hoover gave it as his opinion that “no 
nation should itself borrow, or permit its citizens 
to borrow, money from foreign countries, and no 
nation should permit its citizens to loan money 
to foreign countries unless this money is to be devoted to 
productive enterprises.” Enforcement of this policy 
would prevent borrowing for military purposes and would 
contribute to the establishment of world-peace. Referring 
to conditions in Nicaragua, Mr. Lamont denied that his 
firm “ had ever had the slightest interest in loans accorded 
to the Government ” of that country. 


Foreign 
Loans 


The dynamiting of the Poydras levee, thirteen miles 
south of New Orleans, on April 29, promised to save that 
city from disaster. On May 3, President Coolidge ap- 
pealed for a second contribution of 
$5,000,000 to be used by the American 
Red Cross in caring for the refugees. At 
a meeting of the Cabinet on that day, Secretary Hoover 
recommended, in addition to the contribution to the Red 
Cross (1) continuance of the services of the army, navy, 
treasury, agricultural and commerce departments in the 
flood district, checking the necessary outlay against a 
deficiency appropriation by Congress, and (2) cooper- 
ation between the Government and the national] and local 
banking communities to arrange loans to farmers, mer- 
chants, and banks in the flooded area, the funds to be 
expended on productive purposes. 


The Valley 
Floods 


Chile.—The resignation of the President, Emiliano 
Figueroa, which was sent to the Senate on May 4, com- 
plicated the previously acute political situation. Though 

ill-health was given as the reason for the 
aa President’s action the strained relations 

between the Ibafiez Government and the 
Chief Executive was understood to be the real motive. 
These reached a crisis last month when the President’s 
brother, Javier Figueroa, President of the Supreme Court, 
was removed by General Ibafiez. Subsequently the 
President obtained a two months’ leave of absence. An 
extraordinary session of Congress was summoned to pro- 
vide for the new crisis. 
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China.—There was a comparative lull in military oper- 
ations though the political factions were reported active. 
The Northern movement against the Reds was especially 
forceful, twenty-four of them, one a 
woman, arrested in the raid of the Peking 
Soviet Embassy compound, having been 
summarily strangled after a secret trial. The report that 
Madame Borodin who was captured with them would also 
be tried and if guilty executed brought a strong note from 
Moscow warning the Peking Government of international 
complications should the report be verified. The Execu- 
tive Communist International denounced the documents 
alleged to have been taken in the Peking raid as “ gross 
forgeries intended to excite public opinion against Soviet 
Russia.” Peking legation officials scouted this contention. 
Anti-alien propaganda continued but no new attacks were 
attempted on either the concessions or the missions. 


General 
Situation 


Czecho-Slovakia.—A survey of the results of for- 
eign Protestantism was given in the rather anti-Catholic 
review Pyitomnost, issued at Prague. Much had been 
said in the American press of the great 
gains of American Protestantism in 
Czecho-Slowakia. “ The American bene- 
factors,” the writer says, “ must see that their money is 
not wasted.” The missionaries, therefore, to “draw a 
decent salary must be able to send a decent report.” But 
these reports, he feared, may be of as much consequence 
as the former Austrian war reports of the number of 
enemies killed. He found the sects utterly intolerant of 
each other and fighting among themselves. It was not 
possible to give the exact membership of the foreign 
Protestant denominations. Semi-official figures published 
at the end of last year, and supplied by the Protestant 
denominations themselves, gave the American Methodists 
10,000, while the Baptists claimed 2,621 baptized mem- 
bers, together with other adherents. The membership of 
the other denominations was insignificant, while experi- 
ence showed that the stability of the converts was very 
questionable. The anti-Catholic agitation and intimida- 
tion, following upon the events of 1918, caused about 
1,350,000 persons, who were at least nominally Catholics, 
to leave the Church. About 100,000 of these joined the 
various Protestant denominations, foreign or domestic, in 
the country at the time. The movement was partly 
nationalistic and partly political. With the census returns 
of February 15, it had entirely come to an end. It helped 
to purify and regenerate the Catholic Church in Czecho- 
Slovakia, which became instinct with a new life. 


Religious 
Situation 


Great Britain—The debate on the anti-strike bill 
in the House of Commons enlivened the previous week’s 
quiet of the present parliamentary session. Opposition 
to Government speakers was bitter. Con- 
tinual hoots and jeers interrupted the 
speeches. One Laborite was ordered 
from the House by the Speaker and another was sus- 


Anti-Strike 
Bill 
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pended for five days by a vote of the members. Sir 
Douglas Hogg, the Attorney-General, presenting the case 
for the Government announced that it stood by four 
axioms : 

First, that a general strike was illegal and that no one must 
suffer for refusing to participate in it; 

Second, that intimidation was illegal and no man should be 


coerced ; 
Third, that no contribution to a political fund should be com- 


pulsory; 

Fourth, that civil servants owed undeviating loyalty to the 
State. 

In the absence of Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. J. R. Clynes 
led the opposition. He insisted that the bill was an 
elaborate denial of everything in the practices of organ- 
ized labor. Premier Baldwin took as the keynote of his 
speech the charge that some of the unions had turned 
from industrial to political aims. In general the bill was 
roundly attacked as mfringing on the right of the work- 
ingmen to organize in defense of their interests and to 
make legitimate use of their organization, and as promot- 
ing a feeling of class war. 


A note from the Government to the United States de- 
livered on May 2, took the stand that Secretary Mellon 
was inaccurate in implying that Great Britain was receiv- 
ing from her creditors as much or more 


Churchill : . 
Reproves than she was paying in war debts to the 
Mellon United States. Prepared by the Secre- 


.tary of the Treasury it was understood that the note was 


meant as an attack on the whole American debt policy 
and another plea for the reconsideration of the inter- 
national indebtedness. It was reported that the Wash- 
ington State Department would make no reply as it 
considered the letter of Mr. Mellon to President Hibben 
of Princeton which occasioned Mr. Churchill’s writing, 
a purely domestic issue. 


Hungary.—Strong pro-Italian sentiment was mani- 
fested in the Chamber of Deputies when the bill for the 
ratification of the Italo-Hungarian treaty was submitted. 

There was demonstrative cheering and 


Italo- ; ; ‘ 
Hungarian the Foreign Affairs Committee reported 
Treaty it back with unanimous approval. The 


only problem that called for consideration was the in- 
terpretation Jugoslavia might place upon these events. 
Count Bethlen, however, insisted that the strained condi- 
tions between Italy and Jugoslavia were greatly exag- 
gerated. He further explained that a tentative treaty had 
already been made with Belgrade for the transportation 
of Hungarian goods across Jugoslavia to Fiume. More- 
over a commercial agreement had been concluded with 
Jugoslavio last summer, and this was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. So the relations between these 
two countries were expected to remain friendly. Referring 
to the Little Entente, Count Bethlen asserted that the 
greatest benefit of the Italian treaty with Hungary was 
that it broke the hostile ring the Little Entente had 
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placed around his country. Hungary, he claimed, was 
thus free from a great menace. 


Ireland.—Despite the opposition which grew in- 
tensively progressive, the Electricity Supply Bill was 
advanced through the readings in the Dail. The main 
cry raised against the Bill was that it was 
confiscatory and Socialistic. As submitted 
by Mr. McGilligan, Minister of Industry, 
the Bill contained the Government’s proposals for the 
management of the electricity supply derived from the 
so-called Shannon Scheme. By the Government plan, 
the management of the Shannon output is placed in the 
hands of a Board, appointed by the Government but not 
responsible to the Parliament. This Board would exer- 
cise full control over the electricity supply; it would 
have authority to take over all present electrical plants, 
about ninety of which are now producing electricity, 
from municipal bodies on the basis of outstanding capital 
and from private corporations on an agreed valuation. 
It could forbid these producers to supply current unless 
granted a permit to do so. The Board has power to fix 
retail prices; if the existing producers do not agree to 
the price they have the option of being bought out at a 
sum fixed by arbitration or of submitting their business 
to State management. The Board also can undertake 
the sale of electrical equipment and even contract for the 
wiring and fitting of all electrical plants. Thus, it has 
the management of every detail of the electrical industry. 
Opponents of the Bill declare that it introduces a huge 
State monopoly of a Socialistic character. They also ob- 
ject that the taking over of municipal plants is confisca- 
tory. Against this charge, the Ministry contends that 
the municipal plants are public-owned, that in appro- 
priating them, and assuming al] their liabilities, the 
Government is merely transferring them from local to 
federal cqntrol and is assuring the consumers of cheaper 
electricity. 


Electricity 
Supply Bill 


Mexico.—The troubles of the Government, financial, 
political, military and religious, did not abate. The 
censorship ban on news was raised as unexpectedly as it 
had been proclaimed. The revolution 
continued active though “ official” an- 
nouncements glowingly reported re- 
peated victories for the Government forces with marked 
losses among the revolutionists. The Government’s 
policy of summary execution of suspects continued as 
well as its charge that the clergy were backing and 
actively engaging in the warfare. To complicate Calles’ 
troubles his Secretary of Agriculture, Louis Leon, re- 
signed from the Cabinet. This marked the second recent 
resignation, Secretary of Foreign Relations Saenz having 
withdrawn a short time previously. It was understood 
that Sefior Leon’s resignation signified disagreement with 
his chief on the Government’s agrarian program. Further 
difficulties for Calles were intimated in a dispatch that 
a military overturn was pending in Chihuahua and that 


Revolution 
Prospers 
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an attack by revolutionists on Nogales, Sonora, was immi- 
nent. General Caraveo, Chief of Military Operations in 
Chilhuahua, backed by three regiments of Federal troops, 
was stated to have repudiated the Calles regime. 


While Government statements emanating from the 
Mexican capital continued to calumniate the Church and 
the clergy, the exiled Bishops gathered in San Antonio, 

Texas, issued a vigorous statement of the 


Exiled ‘ ‘ 
Bishops’ persecutions to which they were sub- 
Story jected by the authorities. Archbishop 


Ruiz of Michoacan, was the spokesman for his fellow- 
prelates and exiles. He said: 


During these first days of our exile, we have been deeply 
grieved to read of the atrocious calumnies leveled against us by 
the Mexican Government. We now speak only under the necessity 
of answering a Government which believes it necessary thus to 
bolster up its outrageous campaign against religion. 

Before all we declare that we and all our priests and many 
laymen are victims of the cruelest religious persecution of modern 
times. Both the laws passed and the inhuman application of 
them are proof enough of that. 

Never have we wished to bring about foreign intervention 
of arms against our beloved Mexico. In 1924, and on various 
occasions since that year, Mexican Bishops have used their moral 
influence to avert such intervention. We now repeat the disap- 
proval with which we look on it. We repudiate it with all our 
force. We associate ourselves in this repudiation with the 
American Episcopate in its magnificent pastoral letter of last 
December. 

But Calles has not hesitated to give proofs of his mendacity 
to achieve his nefarious ends. That pastoral letter enumerated 
and disproved the calumnies whose clamor has filled the world. 
The Mexican Government has not changed. It is still engaged 
in the ancient game, and now adds hypocrisy to calumny when 
it declares it has been “lenient” in “allowing” us to depart. 

Let us tell the truth about that. At seven p. m. on April 21, 
six of the fifteen Bishops, including Archbishop Mora y del Rio, 
ranking prelate, and Archbishop Ruiz sequestrated in the capital, 
were called by Minister of the Interior Tejeda to his office. He 
told us that by the President’s orders we must leave the country 
that night. He said: 

“You are the leaders of the revolution, and by your silence 
after the Archbishop of Durango’s recent pastoral letter declaring 
lay Catholics justified in resorting to arms in self defense, you 
were guilty of taking part in rebellion.” 

This was his only declaration. He offered no proofs. Arch- 
bishop Mora y del Rio of Mexico City answered the Minister 
thus: 

“Sir, the Episcopate has promoted no revolution. It has, how- 
ever, declared that laymen have the immemorial right to defend 
by force the inalienable rights which they could not protect by 
peaceful means.” 

“That is rebellion,” said the Minister. 

“It is no rebellion,” answered the Archbishop. “It is self 
defense against unjustifiable tyranny.” 

“ Against legal authority,” put in the Minister. 

“As for the authority of your government,” said the Arch- 
bishop, “the whole world knows the illegality of the elections 
which brought it into power.” 

The Minister then said: “This is no time for argument.” 

He gave a sign to Colonel Delgado, Chief of the Secret Serv- 
ice; we were led thence under an armed guard of soldiers, and at 
nine o’clock that same night we were on our way to Laredo. 
Arrived there, what was our surprise to read a bulletin issued 
by the Government, saying we had been offered our choice of 
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undergoing trial for treason or voluntarily leaving the country, 
and that we had chosen the second and voluntarily gone into exile. 
It further said that these six were the leaders of the revolt. It 
lied. Ttese were merely six who happened to be arrested out of 
fifteen, ali of whom had held out against armed rebellion. Nor 
was there ever any alternative offered of a trial. 

The Mexican Constitution itself forbids the penalty of exile to 
be inflicted on a Mexican, and it forbids any penalty to be im- 
posed without a trial. Thus the President by one act made 
himself legislator, witness, prosecutor, judge and executioner. 

The attack on the Guadalajara train on April 18 had been 
an occasion for the calumny that the Episcopate were its authors. 
This is false, as was the assertion that priests had taken part in 
it. 

Archbishop Orozco has been another victim of calumny. To 
protect his liberty he hid himself away last October, and the 
angry Government spread the story that he was at the head of 
an armed force. It is as false as the other story. Several 
priests were also accused of being under arms. This, too, is 
false. Some priests offered to be chaplains for the forces of the 
national revolt. None, as we know has taken up arms. If any 
did, they would meet with our reprobation. Yet, to our knowl- 
edge, seven priests have been brutally murdered by Federal 
soldiers, and not even on the pretext of taking up arms. On mere 
suspicion, and with no motive but hate, many laymen, even boys, 
have suffered atrocious torment and death. 

To the American public we have only this to say: Our pres- 
ence here is proof enough that we are the victims of unjust phys- 
ical force. It pains us beyond words that we should likewise 
by the victims of calumny and slander. As your President on 
Monday declared his deep mistrust of the present Mexican Gov- 
ermment on the economic issue, so we by too bitter experience 
know how little can its propaganda be trusted on the religious 
issue. We know the deep sympathy of the American people for 
the oppressed Mexican people, and that is the only thing that 
consoles us in our suffering. 


The statement was universally interpreted as a cor- 
rect presentation of the relations between the Church and 
the Government. 


Nicaragua.—A conference between President Cool- 
idge’s representative, Mr. Stimson, and General Moncada, 
commander of the Liberal armies, from which much was 
anticipated, ended in an impasse. Hopes 
of reaching an agreement proved futile 
as the Stimson peace plan included the 
retention of Diaz in the Presidency and to this the 
Liberals would not agree. A forty-eight hour truce had 
been declared to permit of the negotiations. A semi- 
official Liberal statement declared after the meeting that 
should the United States make a mandatory order for 
Sacasa’s forces to cease fighting, they would be compelled 
to obey but so long as terms were laid down which in- 
cluded the retention of Diaz in office the Liberals would 
continue to fight for “constitutionality and justice for 
Nicaragua.” 


Peace 
Hopes 
Dashed 


League of Nations.—Forty-six nations sent dele- 
gates to the opening session of the International 
Economic Conference at Geneva, which was inaugurated 
on May 4. The Soviet delegates, six- 


Economic ‘ , 
Conference teen in number, arrived too late for the 
Opens opening addresses. The Conference as- 


sembled in the Hall of the Reformation, and represented 
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the greatest gathering of business heads probably ever 
before under one roof. Among these were Sir Max 
Muspratt, President of the Federation of British Indus- 
tries; Karl Friedrich von Siemens, President of the 
Economic Council of the Reich; Baron Shida, Professor 
of Technology at the Imperial University of Tokio, and 
Alberto Pirelli, President of the Italian Nationa] Insti- 
tute of Exports. No address was made on the first day 
by Henry M. Robinson, chief of the American delega- 
tion. In his opening address, M. Theunis of Belgium 
President of the Conference, remarked: 

The dislocation of economic relations due to the war has had 
more serious and more lasting ccnsequences than the material 
havoc wrought and the destruction of machinery and plant. The 
crux of the existing difficulties is that, particularly in Europe, 
we have been unable to keep pace with the development of 
means of production which have equaled and even surpassed the 


pre-war level. 

He likewise declared that the destruction of permanent 
and floating capital during and after the war had visibly 
impoverished Europe, while post-war firlancial instability 
had caused a sort of feverish mentality leading to abnor- 
mal expenditure, consumption and production of luxuries. 
This was bad for saving habits, which in the past had 
provided funds for the economic life of the countries, 
and for long-term investments which were indispensable 
to progress. Customs barriers had involved the world 
in a vicious economic circle while the countries were 
vainly seeking fresh trade outlets. He warned against 
protective tariffs, which, he contended, protect only the 
special interests of the people as a whole. Rising tariffs 
were also looked upon as a dangerous tendency by Walter 
Runciman, British member of the International Chamber 
of Commerce. Calling attention to the rapid fluctuation of 
exchanges and the corresponding increases of tariffs, he 
remarked : 


Long contracts during the fluctuating period became impossible. 
It is because we believe that the post-war period’ had passed 
that we have come here in the hope that; if there is no other 
outcome, it will check the tendency to rising tariffs. Freedom 
of commerce and trade in Europe would result in great benefits 
to European peoples. 

Much speculation was current as to whether the 
Soviet delegation, who included four women experts, 
were there for purposes of real cooperation, or merely 


with the idea of stirring up trouble. 





G. K. Chesterton is puzzled, nay, amazed. A 
baffling list of “Ask Me Another” questions 
might be compiled from his article “ On Ignor- 
ance of Ignorance,” to be published next week. 

Among the other contributions will be “ Abie’s 
Irish Rose: Criterion, Symbol,” in which Seumas 
Breatnach ventures the thought that Durant’s 
“Story of Philosophy” is the “ Abie’s Irish 
Rose” among the serious books. 

Continuing the series of articles on the Retreat 
Houses in the United States, Joseph R. Stack 
will describe “ El Retiro San Inigo de Los Altos,” 
situated in “a garden spot in sunny California.” 
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Calles, Truth and Honor 


HE statement issued on April 30 by the Archbishop 
of Michoacan in the name of the recently-exiled 
Bishops of Mexico is another proof that no reliance what- 
ever can be placed in the word of Calles, or of any offi- 
cial connected with the reign of misgovernment in Mexico. 
This observation is highly pertinent at the present time. 
Only a few weeks ago, the President of the United States 
expressed his satisfaction in receiving an assurance from 
the Mexican representative at Washington that Calles 
would hereafter refrain from murdering American citi- 
zens and from confiscating property belonging to Ameri- 
cans. If the future may be gauged by the past, this assur- 
ance will be respected as long as fidelity is to the ad- 
vantage of Calles, but no longer. 

On April 21, six Mexican Bishops were summoned by 
the Mexican Minister of the Interior and informed that 
since they were “leaders of the Revolution” they must 
leave the country immediately. The prelates were then 
given in custody and by nightfall were being taken to the 
borders. There was no trial of any kind. 

On, arriving at Laredo, they read a bulletin issued by 
the Government, stating that they had been given the 
alternative of standing trial for treason, or of leaving the 
country voluntarily, and they had chosen the second. 

That statement was absolutely false. 

The charge had also been made that the Mexican Epis- 
copate had known in advance of the attack upon the train 
at Guadalajara, and had in fact planned it. Although 
this monstrous accusation was indignantly repelled by the 
Bishops, the military junto at Mexico City has not yet 
ventured to bring one of them to trial. But it has con- 
tinued to repeat the calumny, at the same time sedulously 
refraining from offering what any civilized court could 
accept as evidence. 

In his appeals to the American people for favorable 
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consideration, Calles has rung all the changes on his de- which they were convicted. But when men of intelligence 













































votion to the “ Mexican Constitution.” But he has care- 
fully passed over what many Americans even yet do not 
know, namely, that as Americans understand the term, 
Mexico has no Constitution. What Calles calls “The 
Constitution” was not drawn up by duly-elected repre- 
sentatives of the Mexican people, and was never sub- 
mitted to them for ratification. On the contrary, Calles, 
although invited, has never dared trust it to the decision 
of a plebiscite. The so-called Constitution is simply the 
pronunciamento of a military group. 

Yet this document, to which Calles professes his sworn 
allegiance, forbids penalty to be inflicted without previous 
trial of the accused. 

But Calles violated that provision by sending the 
Bishops into exile without trial. 

Furthermore, it outlaws the penalty of exile for a 
Mexican citizen. alles violated that provision also. 
These two—out of many—violations show the trifling 
importance which Calles attaches to his oath. 

We trust that President Coolidge will be able to prevent 
further murderous attacks upon American citizens, and to 
avert a new era of confiscation of American property. 
But success, if it follows his efforts, will not be due to 
any display of truth, honor, or common honesty by the 
present regime in Mexico. 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


HE fact that Sacco and Vanzetti are “ radicals ” who, 

it is alleged spent much of their time in reviling 
the social institutions of their State, is no reason why 
they should be found guilty of murder. 

On the other hand, it is no proof of their innocence. 
Nor does it supply a reason for such outbursts as that re- 
cently exhibited by the editors of the Nation, a publica- 
tion liberal in spots, in their Letter “To the Governor 
of Massachusetts.” 

“The doctrine that the courts must be upheld at any 
cost,” they write, “is merely a revival of the medieval 
principles that the king can do no wrong, and that the 
church must be held infallible and must be sustained, 
no matter how many innocents it might torture or burn 
to death.” 

We are surprised to learn that infallibility is involved 
in every juridical process the Catholic Church has in- 
stituted. Great as is the authority of the Nation on re- 
condite points of canon law and of the theology of the 
Catholic Church, we doubt, hesitate, demur, and finally 
deny. 

We are also at a loss to know what the Catholic Church 
has to do with the alleged denial of justice to Sacco and 
Vanzetti, or with the provision of the Constitution of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts which, it would appear, 
denies these men a new trial. 

We pause for a reply. 

The denial of justice even to the lowest criminal is a 
matter that touches us all. It is also possible to deny jus- 
tice to the jury that found Sacco and Vanzetti guilty, 
to the judge who presided, and to the legal system under 
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and probity, who may reasonably be supposed to know 
both the facts and the law in this famous case, question 
the guilt of Sacco and Vanzetti, it seems to us that it is 
incumbent upon the State of Massachusetts to make the 
record clear. We trust that the Governor of Massachu- 
setts will use every means at his disposal to free these 
men if the evidence shows them innocent, and to vindi- 
cate the law if they are guilty. 

Let us have the pertinent facts, and strain every nerve 
to get them. Attacks on the Catholic Church and expo- 
sitions of the philosophy of Sacco and Vanzetti only 
muddy the waters. 


Unjustified Sterilization 


HE decision of the Supreme Court on the so-called 

“ sterilization law ” of Virginia is most unfortunate. 
This ruling, made on May 2, is another instance, in our 
judgment, of the tendency of Federal courts to set aside 
the deeper consideration of humanity and public policy 
in favor of conceptions that are purely legalistic. 

In substance the Virginia statute authorized certain 
local officials to compel the mentally defective to submit 
to an operation which makes parenthood impossible. A 
Virginia county court ordered this procedure in the case 
of a feeble-minded woman, herself the daughter of a 
feeble-minded mother, who had given birth to a child out 
of wedlock. An appeal was taken by the woman’s legal 
guardian, and the matter reached the Supreme Court, 
on the contention that the statute violated the “due 
process” and the equal protection of the laws .guaran- 
teed by the Fourteenth Amendment. 

It was shown by the State of Virginia that the statute 
included requirements for public hearings, reduction of 
all evidence to writing, and the right of appeal to both 
county and State courts. Therefore the Supreme Court, 
speaking through Justice Holmes and noting the dissent 
of Justice Butler, declined to admit conflict between the 
statute and the Fourteenth Amendment. 

From this legalistic view we are not disposed to differ. 
Nor do we call in question the principle that, under given 
circumstances, the State may protect the common good 
by sterilizing the mentally defective. 

But these circumstances were not present in the case 
under review, nor are they prevalent in the State of 
Virginia. 

It is conceded that when (1) the number of mentally 
defective and their degenerate, diseased and dependent 
offspring is so great as to create a present or certainly 
imminent danger to the common welfare, and when, (2) 
no other means of protection is feasible, the State may 
sterilize. 

The first premise rests on the sound principle that the 
State should not act’ needlessly, and the second on the’ 
equally sound principle that its action should be com- 
mensurate with the evil to be removed or the good to be 
promoted. The State has no right to invoke unusual 
means when an ordinary procedure will suffice. It may 
not exact a greater penalty when a smaller restriction will 
effect the desired end. 
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Now there is no evidence whatever for the conten- 
tion that the State of Virginia is in danger of “ being 
swamped with incompetents.” The phrase cited by Jus- 
tice Holmes in this connection sets forth a pure assump- 
tion and not a fact. 

In the next place, even granting the number of in- 
competents to be great enough to constitute a public 
menace, the State is not justified in invoking the extreme 
measure of sterilization until lesser measures have been 
shown to be futile. 

Careful segregation affords all needed protection. In 
fact, it protects the public against a serious evil which 
mere sterilization invites. To sterilize a feeble-minded 
individual, and then to allow him or her to continue with- 
out strict custody, may prevent parenthood. But it cer- 
tainly promotes promiscuity with its fearful train of moral 
degradation and physical disease. 

Should it be said that the Virginia statute further pro- 
vides for segregation, it may be asked why sterilization is 
also required. Is the State of Virginia so fearfully de- 
graded that it cannot provide official custodians who can 
be trusted ? 

Sterilization is only another of those alluring but fal- 
lacious short-cuts to social health which have so often 
led us into the bog. Fundamentally our objection is based 
on the fact that every man, even a lunatic, is an image of 
God, not a mere animal, that he is a human being, and 
not a mere social factor. To care for the dependent with 
sacrifice, foresight and charity, is a work which ennobles 
the individual, and is a source of vigor to the State. To 

care for them with a surgeon’s knife and nothing else and 
then to stamp this method as “ enlightened ” shows how 
far we have wandered from the concepts of humanity 
and of Christian civilization. 


The Religious Education Convention 


HE recent Chicago Convention of the Religious 
Edtication Association brought out very clearly the 
fundamental difference between Catholic and non-Catho- 
lic principles in the training of youth. The traditional 
philosophy of the Catholic Church was presented clearly 
and concisely by the Rev. James H. Ryan, of the Catho- 
lic University, much to the distress of the Chicago Tri- 
bune. The “ World’s Greatest Newspaper,” as this jour- 
nal modestly styles itself, expressed its displeasure edi- 
torially without, however, advancing any facts to show 
the falsity or inaccuracy of Dr. Ryan’s statements. 

It is not unjust to conclude that in the non-Catholic 
view, as presented at the Convention, religion is some- 
thing that may, and indeed should, be added to public 
education. In the Catholic view, religion is not an addi- 
tion to education, but the soul that gives to education its 
form, purpose and consistency. The Rev. Harold Lynn 
Hough, a Methodist clergyman from Detroit, observed 
that in the State universities freedom to teach and free- 
dom to learn usually meant “ freedom to teach everything 
except religion.” The professor who “ sneered brilliantly 
at religion,” said Dr. Hough, “is usually assured of a 
permanent place in a State university. But if in an un- 
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guarded moment I say something enthusiastic about 
evangelical religion, I have committed a faux pas which 
endangers my position on many a campus.” 

The remedy offered by Dr. Hough is “to give Christ 
at least as much of a place in our colleges as Voltaire.” 

A similar philosophy was advanced by Rabbi Louis 
Mann. At least seventy per cent of our children, he noted, 
are untouched by any religious influence. Of the others, 
some attend religious schools for an hour weekly, “and 
are taught by well-meaning volunteer teachers who are 
none too good at the job.” Because of the inefficiency of 
these teachers, Rabbi Mann has no high opinion of the 
value of their services. “ For a charming young girl of 
eighteen to teach a Sunday-school class, with no special 
preparation for the work, is just about as presumptious 
as for this same charming young girl to perform a surgi- 
cal operation.” She may, and probably will, do more 
harm than good. Contrasting her fumbling methods with 
the skill of the professional teacher, the pupil may un- 
consciously conclude that what she tries to teach is of 
small importance. 

But like Dr. Hough, Rabbi Mann does not think 
that religion should be assigned the chief place in the 
curriculum. His solution is that now being tried in many 
New York towns and cities. He would shorten the 
school periods so that the children may receive religious 
instruction from qualified teachers, approved by the local 
boards and by the various religious bodies. 

Now it is doubtless true that this system is infinitely 
better than the present method which eliminates Almighty 
God except when it brings Him in for an attack. As has 
been remarked in these pages, it is a plan which the mis- 
sionary in a pagan country might thank God for, on the 
ground that it was the best he could secure. On this 
same ground, it may also be welcomed in some parts of 
this country which either are, or are rapidly becoming, 
pagan. 

But it is not the ideal system. From the standpoint 
of psychology and pedagogy it is unsatisfactory, and when 
compared with Catholic principles in education, it is seen 
to be wholly unsound. We may tolerate it, when we can 
obtain nothing better, but it would be fatal to the develop- 
ment of our own promising system of parish schools to 
conclude that it is inevitable. 

In the present crisis what we must carefully guard 
against is discouragement. It is not denied that the diffi- 
culties which Catholic educational leaders in every field, 
but especially in the elementary schools, are called upon 
to meet, are exceedingly grave. We must keep pace 
with the expansion of the public-school system, backed 
by its millions. We must continue to give our childreri 
not only as good but a better training than they can 
receive from the State. The problems thus created are 
highly complex. That they can be solved is certain. That 
they will never be solved by the weak or despairing policy 
which admits defeat at the outset, is equally certain. The 
parish schools are worth fighting for to the last ditch. 
They constitute the one system in this country which 


has not bowed the knee to the Baal of secularism, the . 
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one system founded on the Catholic and American prin- 
ciple that the school should be a normal agency for the 
religious and moral training of the child. All is not lost 
until courage is lost. But no man who fights for God 
need ever be daunted. 

It is highly encouraging to note the increasing number 
of non-Catholic critics who reject the principle that re- 
ligion has no place in education, and who surely, if unwit- 
tingly, are returning to the ancient position of the Catho- 
fic Church. If we are to remain true to our convictions 
the time may come when the force of an enlightened 
public opinion will remove the penalties which we now 
suffer for our devotion to the principle that Almighty 
God must have the first place in the heart of the schoo! 
and in the heart of the child. 


Our Vanishing Republic 


[a back over thirty years in Congress, former 
Senator Underwood, of Alabama asks “ What 
changes have taken place since I came to Washington?” 
“TI might answer,” he replies, “that the entire Goverr- 
ment has changed.” 

But before Mr. Underwood’s public career began, there 
was the revulsion which followed the War between the 
States. During the Reconstruction era, as is now clear, 
the prestige of the Federal Government grew at the ex- 
pense of undue depreciation of the rights of the States, 
not only in the conquered South, but also in the North. 
The first impulse toward Federalized centralization had 
become a settled trend at the end of this period, but to- 
day this tide has swelled into a mighty flood undreamed 
of in the ’seventies and the succeeding decade. The old 
idea of a Government “ that sought to interfere with the 
personal rights of the individual to as small an extent as 
possible,” writes Mr. Underwood, in the New York 
Times; has given way to a government of departments, 
boards and commissions which leave as little as possible 
to action by the several States. 

More than a century ago Jefferson wrote that the 
country was too large to have all its affairs directed by 
a single Government. Indeed, the Constitution had sought 
to provide against that danger by declaring the several 
States to be sovereign in respect to all powers not ceded 
to the general Government nor forbidden in the Federal 
compact. But concession after concession, wrung from 
careless or ignorant States, has brought us to a pass 
where we may well ask what is left of the Government 
created by the Constitution. 

At present vigorous war is waged on the control of 
the local schools by the States. An Amendment which 
empowers the Federal Government to control, directly and 
indirectly, the activities of children under eighteen years 
of age, was sanctioned by a lobby-ridden Congress and 
is now before the States. Efforts to center the legal con- 
trol of the matrimonial contract in Washington are be- 
ginning all over the country. Without States sovereign 
in their sphere there can be no constitutional government. 
But every one of these movements tends to destroy the 
States. Check all, or tear up the Constitution. 
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What Collegians Believe 


WittiAM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


HAT secular and Catholic education are poles 
apart is a trite truism. The former studiously 
ignores the supernatural on which the latter is 

builded. The one is education plus, let us concede, char- 
acter, or, since many now emphasize these factors, 
religion or morality or ethics. The other is education 
with Catholicism, that is, with a philosophy of life based 
on unmistakably Catholic principles—that unify and per- 
meate every study. 

Early this spring the press told the country of the sad 
religious situation among Northwestern University’s 
2,000 men and women. The announcement followed a 
quiz whose answers indicated that the students were 
frankly indifferent toward religious questions, that the 
professors did not encourage the proper religious atti- 
tude in class and that many courses, especially those in 
the social science group, tended to break down old relig- 
ious convictions. The statements are the more significant 
because Northwestern is nominally a sectarian institution 
and the Methodism upon which it was founded still 
hovers to some extent over the campus. 

Just before Easter the Daily Maroon indicated the 
University of Chicago atmosphere in a defense it car- 
ried of non-believers. There the ‘opinions expressed 
were those not of undergraduates but of members of 
the faculty. Dean Walter L. Dorn of the History De- 
partment was quoted to the effect: “I myself believe 
in no personal God, nor immortality, but yet I am re- 
ligious—religious in the broadest sense of the word.” 
“ Religion,” wrote Dean Mathews of the Divinity 
School, “does not consist in believing that there is a 
person sitting in heaven known as God. A per- 
son who sees reason and something like purpose in the 
universe, although he may deny the existence of a su- 
preme personality, I cannot call an atheist.” One of the 
philosophy instructors had this to say: “ Many think 
that in order to live on the straight and narrow path 
one must be a theist. A person can live a decent, clean, 
upright life, and yet subscribe to the tenets of atheism.” 

In striking contrast to such ideas, which must give 
pause to Catholic parents who trust the faith and morals 
of their sons and daughters to such environment, are 
the sentiments expressed in the 1927 religious survey of 
the University of Santa Clara. What is predicated of the 
California institution is, with slight differences, applicable 
to every Catholic college from New Hampshire to Texas 
and from Washington to Florida, since in their religious 
theories and practices they vary accidentally merely and 
not substantially. 

The survey evidences that attendance at a Catholic 
school has given the students very many positive helps to 


living which they realize they could not get elsewhere. 
Their reactions to the influence of their environment are 
doubly valuable since thirty-seven per cent of those who 
answered the questionnaire had no previous Catholic 
schooling. 

To say nothing of the advantages they found in the 
formal classes in religion at which every student must 
be present, through habitual association with companions 
mostly of their own belief, from being daily in surround- 
ings whose center is the chapel with its attendant oppor- 
tunities for Holy Mass and visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, four points were especially stressed. 

Much insistence was put by the students on the facili- 
ties offered for the frequentation of the Sacraments. 
This is, of course, at the root of all Catholic living. It 
is a Catholic dogma that man is in a fallen state and that 
he needs supernatural helps to know, and much more, to 
do, what is right. The chief channel of these graces is 
the Sacraments. At Santa Clara 97 per cent of the students 
contributing to the survey subscribed to at least monthly 
Communion; 25 per cent were daily communicants; an- 
other 28 per cent received several times weekly. Before 
matriculating, 3 per cent were daily communicants and 
15 per cent weekly, while 18 per cent admitted that they 
never, or at most once a year, approached Holy Com- 
munion. 

An examination of the reasons suggested for frequent- 
ing the Sacraments proves that this was no mere matter 
of routine or sentimentality. In reply to the request, 
“ Please state your own experiences with Holy Com- 
munion,” such answers as the following constantly recur: 


Holy Communion is the greatest help in my life. It makes me 
feel better in every respect. Holy Communion has been very 
helpful and strengthening, that is, helpful in my studies and 
strengthening for my will. It makes me feel better, stronger 
and more like a man. Since I started daily Communion I have 
had wonderful success in all my activites and have had plenty 
of good, happy times, which I attribute to Holy Communion. 
It is the only means I have found, except prayer, which will 
lessen temptation. Holy Communion has given me a Clearer 
conscience. When receiving Holy Communion I experience a 


peace which nothing else can give me. 

What is more, the habits acquired during the academic 
year were not without their bearing on the vacations. 
During these months the standards of the scholastic year 
could hardly be maintained. One notes with gratification, 
however, that 23 per cent of participants in the survey 
remained weekly communicants, some of these daily, and 
another 30 per cent received monthly. 

A further asset that these young men found in a 
Catholic college was that their presence there interested 
them in Catholic organizations. Unquestionably this is 
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an excellent preparation for later life. The social nature 
of man makes him carry on in great part through group 
action. In secular schools organizations are mostly con- 
fined to academic, athletic and fraternal clubs, none of 
which aim to do anything for that which is best in man, 
his soul, his spiritual nature, his supernatural life. The 
Catholic campus, however, supplies this deficiency 
through religious organizations, each of which has its 
distinctive appeal. 

To their registration at a Catholic college the students 
also attributed a third notable advantage, namely, the 
influence on morale and ideals, scholastic and religious, 
derived from association with Religious in the classroom 
and on the campus. Without doubt the consecrated life 
of the priestly or Religious teacher inspires sentiments 
that contact with a lay instructor will rarely produce. 
The latter ordinarily cannot touch that which is deepest 
in youth, the soul. This the Religious teacher can and 
does reach, directly or indirectly. In the survey under 
consideration it is not uncommon to read: “ The Faculty 
have helped me spiritually. The life of the Jesuits (a 
Villanova collegian would have said the same of his 
Augustinian teachers or a Notre Dame student of the 
Fathers of the Holy Cross), has inspired me to imitate 
them to some degree.” 

A fourth singularly Catholic feature of education to 
which reactions are noted in the survey is the annual 
retreat. Much is said and written nowadays about orien- 
tation courses in our universities. The systematic exer- 
cises which a Catholic retreat puts one through, are, how- 
ever, the most adequate orientation course that can be 
offered a young man. Their worth has been tested for 
centuries. They touch his life radically and not merely 
extrinsically, orientating his motives along with his ex- 
ternal deportment. They give him a correct norm for his 
judgments and direct his activities in the proper channel 
by setting before him the true view of life, that it is but 
a passage to eternity, that God is its end and that all 
things must be referred to Him. What the students think 
of their annual retreats is unmistakably shown in the fol- 
lowing excerpts: 

They make me a different man. They give me a realization 
of what life means. They make me think; they are the best 
thing for one in our age. They bring me closer to God. They 
have a very great spiritual effect. They give me an entirely 
different and better viewpoint of life. They make me desire to 
lead a better Ife. 

It is such features as these that create the Catholic 
atmosphere and give the Catholic collegian what no State 
or secular institution can offer. At the same time, as the 
alumni roster of any Catholic college will demonstrate, 
his scholastic training will not be inferior to that received 
elsewhere or his social prestige or business efficency 
necessarily decreased. What the religious survey of the 
University of Santa Clara reveals especially when exam- 
ined beside the unfortunate situations shown by similar 
quizzes at secular colleges is a new argument for the 
slogan of all loyal Catholics, ‘‘ Every Catholic child in a 
Catholic School!’ 
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The Last Mask 


Cyrit B. Ecan 


T was the end of a wonderful masquerade ball, and 
the time had come for the doffing of the dominoes. 
Ta-ra—ta-ra! 

Bugles blew a flourish at the central entrance of the 
great hall, and there came in at that entrance one in the 
guise of an angel; and he with a golden trumpet pressed 
to his lips. Instantly masqueraders fell back and ranged 
themselves against the walls of the ball room; murmur- 
ously they chatted of this and of that, but mostly they 
gossiped of the newcomer. 

“Who can he be?” 

“T have not seen him before!” 

“It must be the master of ceremonies.” 

“What a stunning mask!” 

“What a rich robe!” 

“What wonderful wings!” 

“He must have paid a fortune for his costume!” 

Ta-ra—ta-ra! He in the guise of the angel blew upon 
his golden trumpet, hushing the rout to silence. Then 
lowering his instrument, he issued a command in voice 
sonorous as a temple gong: “Take off the masks!” 

A moment the revelers hesitated. For this man spoke 
not with the honied suavity of a host, but in the manda- 
tory tones of a general. Yet one could not but obey him. 
His voice compelled. 

Presently a titter ran like a silver thread through the 
gathering. Soon each should be discovered to the other ; 
Columbine should learn who her flirtatious Pierrot really 
was; the colonial dame should be aware of the actual 
person of her swashbuckling pirate; and the Spanish 
swashbuckler would rage like a lion when he found the 
lady of Lyons whom he so passionately courted the even- 
ing long, to be none other than the wife of his most 
detested business rival. 

And now the revelers removed their dominoes; but 
as they did so, they were so intent in looking and laugh- 
ing or crying astonishment to discover the identity of 
one another, that they forgot for the moment completely 
the presence of the master of ceremonies. Ta- 
ra—ta-ra! 

That was his trumpet, hushing them up once more. 

“I said,” and his voice was like an ice gust and his 
glance made little or nothing of their meager dominoes, 
“ Remove the Masks!’ 

Like an ice gust his breath, chilling the chuckle in 
their throats, freezing them to the marrow, congealing 
their hearts to the core. 

And well they might shiver and droop the abashed 
eye: for with that single sentence, all the fripperies, fol- 
derols and fine trappings had been smitten from their 
backs, and they stood there naked. 

“ This is a very exacting master of ceremonies,” said 
one of the guests, at length mustering courage to mutter 
to his neighbor. 

“ Exacting?” said the neighbor; “ The business is in- 


decent!’ 
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“ Revolting,” whispered another. 

“ Obscene!” 

“TI trust he is satisfied now!” 

But the angel was not satisfied, for he cried in a voice 
like a rending cataclysm: 

“My dear foolish people—you are hiding yourselves 
still. Still are you too much covered. Tear off the 
Masks, I say; Tear off the Masks!” 

And he blew another blast on his trumpet: Ta-ra— 
ta-ra! It left them doubly cold—colder than the bitter 
inhospitable spaces on the fringes of the cosmos. 

For with that blast they stood there nakeder than the 
day they were born. With that blast, they stood in their 
bare, ungainly bones And with the leaving of 
the flesh, shame departed them also. They looked now, 
one skeleton upon the other, and they tittered and chat- 
tered and chattered; they jiggled and giggled and gib- 
bered—screechily in the chalky voices—like children out- 
shouting the dark. But one reassurer cried out above 
the others: 
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“Never fear, good friends, we are but momentarily 
mesmerized! This is some bedevilment, some illusion; 
but soon ’twill be all over!” 

Ta-ra—ta-ra! Again the trumpet 
thunderous tones of the angel: 

“The gentleman speaks in part truly. Soon it shall be 
all over; but there is yet too much illusion. Still I can- 
not see you, for you are covered with bones—hidden by 
bones, masked by bones. I said, and still I say: Remove 
the Masks!” .. . 

Whereon, the final trump of doom being sounded, the 
masks fell from them completely; the bones of the mas- 
queraders clattered to the floor; and the revelers stood, 
revealed in their nakedest souls barer than the day they 
came from the hand of God. No concealment was there 
then ; nor could be. 

But so different were they from what they ever seemed 
to be, that not one soul knew another there; not a soul 
knew its brother there; and the end of that masque ball 

was even more baffling than its beginning. 


again the 


Calles Grows Panicky 


JouNn McHucu Stuart 


Mexico looks, at this writing, like a counsel of 

despair on the part of the hitherto shrewd Calles. 
Nothing, surely, has so brought home to the average 
American the atrociously mendacious character of the 
Calles propaganda. Examination of the case in the light 
of all the information so far received shows Sefior Calles 
hoist by his own petard of untruth. 

For months every line of news that has come from 
Mexico City has been colored by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. American correspondents can hardly be blamed 
for this in their individual capacity. Unless they gave 
to their dispatches the color the Government gave its 
official announcements they could, to say the least, get no 
more news: from official sources. Persistence in a con- 
trary course would lead to their being “ thirty-threed,” 
sent out of the country without explanation under the 
power of expulsion contained in Article XXXIII of the 
famous Mexican Constitution of 1917. 

Arrant truth-telling might have convinced Sefior Calles 
that it was not even safe to chase offending correspond- 
ents out of the country—and mysterious deaths are 
easily contrived nowadays south of the Rio Grande. 
Hence, throughout the course of the present difficulties 
in Mexico, public opinion in the United States and in 
the world has been fed upon this sweetened stream. 

Then the weeklies and dailies began to send visiting 
correspondents into Mexico. Without exception their re- 
ports were startlingly at variance with the reports of the 
resident correspondents and with the reports of hand 
picked missions of “good will” who went across the 


T_T expulsion of the Catholic Episcopate from 


border as Calles’ guests and saw and heard nothing he 
did not want them to see and hear. American public 
opinion began to get the idea that an oppressed people 
was waging a gallant fight against a fierce oppression. 
Then came the attack on a train in Jalisco, an attack in 
which the federal guard was wiped out and a number 
of passengers killed. 

The Calles propagandists lost their sense of proportion. 
They charged the Mexican Episcopate with general re- 
sponsibility for the attack, and three priests with leader- 
ship in the perpetration of what the Calles Government 
made out to be truly dreadful atrocities, the shooting of 
women and children and the burning of wounded in 
the cars where they lay. This report was based upon 
the word of a General who a few days before had been 
soundly trounced by one of the flying columns of in- 
surgents who well nigh control the State of Jalisco. The 
details were painted in such lurid colors, however, that 
Sefior Calles could not ignore them without stultifying 
himself at home and abroad. He arrested all of the 
Archbishops and Bishops on whom his secret police and 
soldiers could lay their hands. But, having arrested 
them, he was confronted with a terrible dilemma. 

Nobody better than Sefior Calles himself knows the 
serious character of the revolt which his anti-religious 
regulations have brought about his ears. Were he to 
try the seized Prelates the proof of their innocence, as 
he well knew, would be overwhelming, even in a Mexi- 
can court. Were he to shoot them out of hand, as he 
and his minions have shot so many lesser persons, their 
martyrs’ blood would cry to the whole world. For the 
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first time in the history of a government whose only vir- 
tue up to now has been ruthless strength, he was forced 
to adopt the course of futility and weakness. He sent 
them out of the country. Even in that act came the 
sign of panic. He charged that they had accepted exile 
rather than stand trial. He and his propagandists forgot 
that once across the border into the United States the 
mouths of these Prelates would be opened in a freer air 
than Calles himself can breathe. 

Now to go backward. The first expression that came 
from them was one of surprise over the assertion they had 
fled trial. With forthright simplicity, Archbishop Leo- 
poldo Ruiz y Flores gave a verbatim account of the 
proceedings between their arrest and their conveyance 
under guard to the border at Laredo, Texas. 


At 7 p. m. on April 21 six of the fifteen Bishops, including 
Archbishop Mora y del Rio, ranking Prelate, and Archbishop 
Ruiz, sequestrated in the capital, were called by Minister of the 
Interior Tejeda to his office. He told us that by the President’s 
orders we must leave the country that night. He said: 

“You are the leaders of the revolution, and by your silence 
after the Archbishop of Durango’s recent pastoral letter declar- 
ing lay Catholics justified in resorting to arms in self-defense you 
were guilty of taking part in rebellion.” 

This was his only declaration. He offered no proofs. Arch- 
bishop Mora y del Rio of Mexico City answered the Minister 


thus: 

“ Sir, the Episcopate has promoted no revolution. It has, how- 
ever, declared that laymen have the immemorial right to defend 
by force the inalienable rights which they could not protect 


by peaceful means.” 


The ensuing conversation is recorded on a preceding 
page. 

Simple denial of any complicity in the Jalisco train 
wreck was all the Prelates could give. But it was all 
they needed to give. A true account of the attack had 
already filtered across the border in blazing denial of 
the Calles concoction of what happened. 

The train was carrying more than $150,000 in cur- 
rency. The rebels knew of that shipment. They sent 
out a strong body of fighting men to get it. They 
wrecked the engine and baggage cars at a broken bridge. 
What happened then? The federal guard of fifty odd 
soldiers and officers, instead of dropping to the track- 
side to fight, or of rallying about the express car, scat- 
tered through the second class coaches of flimsy wood, 
put out the lights and proceeded to fire upon the at- 
tackers from behind the shelter of innocent men, women 
and children, most of whom they knew to be sympa- 
thizers with the insurgents. 

The insurgents saw only the flash of rifle fire from 
the darkened coaches. They returned that fire. Their 
bullets, tearing through the wooden sides of the car, dis- 
torted and flattened, made terrible havoc with the tender 
human flesh within. 

Desparately the civilians raised the rebel cry, “ Vivo 
Cristo Rey!” It was inaudible to the attackers, but it 
enraged the defending soldiers. They smashed in one 
woman’s head with a musket butt and shot several men 


at close quarters. 
When, finally, the federal fire ceased with the exhaus- 
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tion of their ammunition, the rebels rushed the train to 
find the soldiers sheltering behind the bodies, dead and 
living, wounded and whole, of the terrified civilians. 
Some were tearing civilian clothing from the men in 
an effort to disguise themselves. It was then that the 
insurgents, mad at this pitiful sight, raged through the 
car with bayonets merciless for the Calles survivors. 

But only the first official account of the Calles Gov- 
ernment gave any hint of mistreatment of civilian pas- 
sengers. Only that account contained the terrible calumny 
that the rebels had locked the wounded in the cars and 
set fire to them. Even the individual accounts of sur- 
viving soldiers belied the official story of the generals. 
The only detailed mention of a priest, the official ac- 
count charged the priests with leading the attack, was 
from one soldier who said he had been carried, wounded, 
in the Ford of a priest to the rebel encampment, where, 
with another survivor, on the word of a priest he was 
set free. 

Priests are, as a matter of fact, and in performance 
of their usual duty of mercy, accompanying many of 
the rebel bands as chaplains. They do so on their own 
responsibility as Mexicans and as pastors, as any priest 
in New York might accompany firemen of their parishes 
into danger. But the Episcopate itself has so far denied 
countenance to an armed rebellion that it has refused 
as an Episcopate to appoint chaplains to the fighting 
bands. 

The United States is now beginning to comprehend. 
A syndicate printed on the same day the Episcopate is- 
sued its statement in San Antonio, an interview with 
Calles “written by an old friend.” So it seemed. It 
asserted that Calles had opened 9,000 schools for 
1,000,000 school children and was building 1,500 miles 
of motor highways. It did not say how many schools 
Calles had closed, nor that for months not a penny has 
been spent or a shovel of earth turned on his vaunted 
highway system. 

Beside the silly puffery of that interview, the grave 
and honest statement of the exiled Bishops shone like 
a good deed in a naughty world. By such little candles 
as this the truth is beginning to throw its beams from 
darkened Mexico. President Coolidge in his speech to 
the United Press said as plainly as the head of one State 
can say of the head of another, that it is honest deeds 
and not fatuous promises he must get from Mexico un- 
less the recognition of Mexico, based as it is on promises, 
is to be withdrawn. 

Some editors have already seen that this was a more 
important phase of the President’s speech than his polite 
reference to the further promises, which were only prom- 
ises, he had received from the Mexican Ambassador. 

Meanwhile the revolt grows from day to day. The 
end is not far off, either in the external or the internal 
affairs of the Calles Government. And no straw better 
shows the direction of the coming whirlwind than does 
the panicky expulsion of the Bishops and the Archbishops 
in an effort to bolster up a heinous accusation which 
could not of itself stand before the world. 
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The Professor’s Apple Dumpling 
A.LFreD W. McCann 


He” gets the apple into the dumpling? Does it grow 
there like the pit in a prune? Professor S. Alexan- 
der, of Manchester University, writing two volumes on 
“Time, Space and Deity,” solves the godless riddle—a 
riddle because it is godless—by getting lost in it, socks, 
pantaloons, gallowses and all. 

In the beginning there was no God. There was Noth- 
ing. Then came Time-Space. Afterwards came a sort 
of emaciated gas, really too thin to be gaseous but still 
sufficiently more than the original Nothing not to be 
given a lesser name. The Gaseous Vertebrate of Haeckel! 

Eventually this attenuated absence of substance was 
stirred by a wave and Time-Space became Time-Space- 
Motion. There could be no motion without something to 
be moved by a mover. The necessary something promptly 
emerged and matter was born—in Motion. 

From mammal, Mind had not yet sprung. Mammal 
had not been evolved from marsupial or marsupial from 
fish. Fish had not come from the sea because there was 
still no sea to come from. 

This was before the plant evolved from the non-plant 
and the mineral from the non-mineral. The well-estab- 
lished universe was then a kind of Chop-Suey, mostly 
Suey, with little to be held together and less to do the 
holding. 

As there was no First Principle to create, organize and 
direct, nothing mattered. In the welter of confusion, 
Space found itself completely occupied by Motion, and 
no longer having time for Time the latter just split off 
by itself and went away from there, not to return for 
millions and millions of years. 

Finally a Big Ben appeared and Time came back with 
a tremendous deal of Evolution to be explained. Mem- 
ory, Will and Understanding were functioning. They 
had risen out of vapor. Matter had already started to 
devolute and was an antique. Spirit was the new puz- 
zle. The simple had become the complex. Knowledge 
with Contemplation were mixing things up. Science had 
gone looney. The off-scourings of the original Nothing— 
called men—were weighing Abstracts on a Fairbanks; 
examining philosophy with a hammer; applying the laws 
of chemistry to psychology; employing the language of 
biology and the instruments of astronomy to prove they 
had no souls. 

Whatsoever the branch of science, Time found its 
exponents spilling their phrases into the other fellow’s 
pot. Divinity was dissolved in a test tube. Immortality 
before a thermometer. 

Whence came the world, and how? The answer was 
easy. Why came the world? Tush, tush! As there had 
been no First Principle there could be no Ultimate End. 
Revelation was a congenial wart; Morality was piffle; 
Religion was merely a sex-complex ; Faith only an aber- 


ration. 
How got the apple into the dumpling? The self-per- 
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petuating pit into the prune? Poor old Time is certainly 
up against a deuced mess. Everything has got to go to 
smash. Still we can have those apple dumplings. But 
somebody must put the apples in. There can be no dump- 
ling without Memory, Understanding and Will. Evolu- 
tion can probably make a giraffe, but when we get down 
to dumplings and other such mysterious things, Evolu- 
tion is stumped. 

Why are there no dumpling vines? Even a dumpling 
bush would not be so bad. A hard-sauce tree with sugary 
sap and a nutmeg flavor are Thinkable Things. What 
have Space-Time-Motion, Sociology, Anthropology, 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Biology and Physics been doing 
all these eons? There ought to be a Wilderness of hard- 
sauce trees and a Dense Brush of dumpling vines, thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of them, millions of miles 
of them. 

Would a house-fly sitting on an apple dumpling and 
eating it know it to be an apple dumpling, identifying 
its ingredients, comprehend the method and the motive 
of its making! 

Does man, the finite, know more about the infinite 
than the caterpillar on the mulberry leaf knows about 
the lady in the silk dress at the ball? The mulberry leaf 
is just outside the window of the ballroom. Has the 
caterpillar a hint of what is going on among the silk-clad 
people within ? 

Will a moth crossing this page of polysyllabic non- 
sense understand less of what it is all about than Pro- 
fessor Alexander understands of his theory of Time, 
Space, Deity? 

Can Professor Alexander make a dumpling? Can he 
digest a dumpling? What insatiable urge for dumplings 
brought them into being? How have they influenced 
music, engineering, relativity, causality? Which is the 
greater, the dumpling or the dumpling-maker; the world 
or the world-maker; the creature or the Creator? If 
man made God, did the dumpling make man? What 
man? Whence came the professor? Whither is he going? 
Applied to the dumpling, these queries may be answered. 
Yes, the dumpling is good. But who is this professor any- 
how? 

Let him make a puff-paste with flour and Philadelphia 
cream cheese. He must pare some large apples and take 
out the cores and fill the holes with lemon peel shredded 
fine and sugar and beaten cinnamon. Let him flatten 
out his puff-paste and square it off and spread it around 
the apple, then pinch its seams, and having all openings 
shut let the dumpling go on a greased pan into an oven 
not too hot. When it comes out there must be a sauce 
of sugar and sweet butter and saigon cassia and nutmeg 
from the ice-box, two days old. 

Time has a hand here, too. Without Time the saigon 
cassia and the nutmeg will lack the ineffable diffusion 
that only forty-eight hours in a cold corner will bestow 
upon the sauce. So bestowed, the apple dumpling will 
probably give Professor Alexander a new thought and a 


better. 
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Economics 


The Mississippi in Flood 


CRICKET WAINSCOTT 





? 
ROM his station in Memphis a thousand miles and 
more to the South-west, Secretary Hoover was telling 
the country of the floods in the Mississippi Valley. As 
I listened to the thrilling story with thousands of New 
Yorkers, I wondered how many of my _ fellow-towns- 
men could visualize the scene of disaster painted by the 
eloquent Secretary, and reproduce it in colors of local 
significance. Suppose the Hudson rose until it over- 
topped the Palisades. The flood would pour into the 
Jersey lowlands, reaching to Newark and beyond. Man- 
hattan and the heart of old New York would lie beneath 
the waters; in Harlem a hill-top would emerge here and 
there, peopled, probably, with inhabitants of the section 
and with denizens of the Bronx driven from their crowd- 
ed lowlands. To the East the waves would ripple until 
they joined the tides of Long Island Sound. We should 
witness a return to the geologic age before these shores 
were lifted from the bed of the ancient ocean. 

But, as Secretary Hoover said, even those who know 
the Mississippi will find difficulty in picturing the dis- 
aster, for the flood is the result of a combination never 
before known in history. The great river is the water- 
shed for thirty States, and through it half a dozen huge 
streams and a score of smaller ones run to the sea. Thus 
the Mississippi is an enormous trough, dug down the 
central part of the country, through which, roughly 
speaking, all the water-sources in a valley 1,500 miles 
wide and almost as long, must drain. This territory, 
stretching from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains, 
and from the St. Lawrence Basin to the Gulf of Mexico, 
embraces about forty-one per cent of the area of the 
United States. 

Now, ordinarily, the water-courses are in flood at dif- 
ferent seasons, and the overflow appears in the Mississippi 
only as “high water,” against which provision began 
to be made more than two centuries ago when the first 
levees were built to protect the city of New Orleans. But 
in the present year, for the first time in history, heavy 
rains fell in thirty different States. Every tributary of 
the Mississippi rose to flood stage, and the swollen waters 
of a dozen rivers passed into the Mississippi at once, 
making the thousand miles of trough between Cairo and 
New Orleans a roaring spillway. By May 1, according to 
Secretary Hoover, about 200 lives had been lost. More 
than 250,000 people were homeless and the property loss 
was in excess of $300,000,000. The lands in the flooded 
districts will be under water until the end of May, or 
possibly, until well into June. Only then will it be pos- 
sible to estimate the loss in life and property with accu- 
racy, but sufficient data are already at hand to show that 
it is high time to institute a serious, scientific study of this 
almost perennial problem. 


Settlement of the lowlands along the river began two 
centuries ago. Today these lands are dotted with towns, 
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villages and rich farms protected against ordinary floods 
by about 2,500 miles of levees. Practically all these tracts 
are under water. Thousands of farmers, hard hit by the 
low cotton prices in 1926, must now lose the 1927 crop. 
How they and their families are to live until 1928 is a 
problem that almost baffles solution, since a large pro- 
portion of them have not only lost their crops but their 
horses and mules, and even their farms. While a flood of- 
ten deposits a rich covering of black earth, quite as often 
it reverses the process and strips away the fertile top soil. 
In not a few instances a farm under water remains per- 
manently the bottom of a pond or bayou, and nothing 
more. Further, it is reasonable to suppose that thousands 
of refugees who escape the disease and hardships of the 
concentration camps will emerge with broken health as 
petitioners for, or at least worthy objects of, public 
charity. 

The best policy is to care for the sufferers of 1927, 
pocket our losses, and make plans to prevent, as far as 
human knowledge can devise it, a repetition of the dis- 
aster. Plans of every conceivable variety have been 
offered. One excited individual has suggested that the 
waters be impounded by the Government and turned into 
steam, but engineers estimate that this method would take 
more coal than there is in the world. Others believe 
that reforestation of the hills around the headwaters, 
and the installation of a system of reservoirs along the 
tributaries and in the valley lowlands, would check the 
floods. Against this it is argued that the greatest record- 
ed flood in the upper Mississippi was in 1844, at a time 
when the denudation of the forests had not begun. The 
reservoir system has many advocates. Against it, how- 
ever, is the fact that one great source of floods is the rain- 
fall in the very districts in which the reservoirs would 
be located ; and it is also pointed out that the cost of the 
lands to be condemned for this purpose would be pro- 
hibitive. 

Secretary Hoover and General E. L. Jadwin, chief of 
the army engineers, report against this plan and in favor 
of the age-old levee system. Reservoirs in the upper 
reaches in the tributaries would be of some local value, 
“but for the main trunk of the Mississippi they would 
have but small influence on the great floods.” They meet 
the very common objection that levees result in raising the 
bed of the river and the creation of an elevated trough, 
by appealing to the surveys and measurements carried on 
for more than half a century, which show no appreciable 
elevation of the bed. Both experts conclude that “ levees 
are the practicable, feasible, and economical means for 
affording flood protection for the Valley as a whole,” 
and urge that the old make-shift studies of the river be 
scrapped, for a new survey conducted by experts. 

Surely, the present floods argue a change of policy. 
But it is to be hoped that the “experts” will include 
no politicians and as few members of Congress as possible. 
Of a famous Congressional fisheries committee, the late 
James G. Blaine once remarked that he could conceive 
of its members in no useful capacity except, perhaps, that 
of bait. 
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Education high schools and colleges with the result that 9 replies 


A Religious Test for Teachers 
J. W. R. Macurrg, C.S.V. 

(The first of two papers in which the Director of the Catholic 
Legislative Service of Illinois discusses discrimination against 
public-school teachers on religious grounds.) 

UITE frequently in Catholic circles one hears re- 

ports that there is a great deal of discrimination in 
the public-school system against teachers because of their 
religious affiliations. It has often been urged that some- 
thing should be done to prevent such injustice, as it is 
entirely contrary to the express letter of the Constitution 
of the State of Illinois, as well as to the letter and spirit 
of the Constitution of the United States. Being well 
aware that sometimes the prevalence of such abuses can 
easily be exaggerated, even in good faith, and that one 
case when related by several different persons sounds like 
so many different cases, with the advice and encourage- 
ment of Right Reverend James A. Griffin, D.D., Bishop 
of Springfield in Illinois, I determined to undertake an 
investigation of the extent of this evil, with a view of 
ascertaining the facts upon which a policy of sound ac- 
tion might be based. As suggestions had been made in 
many quarters that legislation should be initiated to pre- 
vent public-school boards asking any questions regarding 
the religious affiliations of teachers, it was necessary to 
know the real conditions before asking the Legislature to 
remedy them. Accordingly I prepared the following 
questionnaire : 


Questionnaire Regarding Discrimination Against Teachers on 
Religious Grounds 


Bt Ce I <a n 6.4445 4s ome Vecausadads tens baqedssannest 
BEE sidoekacddnsacwhscctddeneeed 4eubeeteedesis 84s <n sib eiees 
Educational Preparation (Degrees, certificates, etc.)........+++. 
Name of School and Position for which application was made.... 
Legal designation of School Board ........sceceeecceeeceeees 
Date of application ...ccccccccsccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 


Reasons for belief that position was refused on religious grounds. 
PANNE eacikvndbnghesanbese 60cbs rons 0sbesbsndeeenc de ontanates 


This questionnaire was sent to 954 priests in the 
State of Illinois, including all the pastors of parishes, 
asking them to send any information they might have re- 
garding discrimination against teachers on religious 
grounds. Furthermore, they were assured that the informa- 
tion would be treated confidentially so far as the names 
of persons and places were concerned, and that if they 
knew only the names of teachers against whom discrimi- 
nation had been exercised without the necessary details, 
they could send the names and addresses of these teachers 
and the necessary information would be secured directly 
from them. The results were not encouraging, as only 
44 priests answered this communication at all, 41 sending 
in cases, and 3 being kind enough to say they had no in- 
formation. 

The same questionnaire was sent to the Superiors of 
85 Catholic institutions in the State of Illinois, including 


were received, 6 furnishing information and 3 none. 
Comment on clerical and Religious fidelity to answering 
important correspondence is entirely superfluous in view 
of these facts and figures. 

The following six questions were then addressed to the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, to the Presi- 
dents of the 6 State Normal Colleges, to the Dean of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Illinois, to the Chairman of 
Appointments of the Illinois State Normal College, to 9 
Teachers’ Agencies operating in the State of Illinois, and 
to 102 County Superintendents : 

I. Do public-school boards generally make inquiry regarding 
the religious affiliations of candidates for teaching positions? 

II. To what extent do you believe that religious affiliations 
are a determining factor in the acceptance or rejection of a can- 
didate? 

III. Against what religion do you find most discrimination, 
exercised, if any? 

IV. Do you think that rejection of candidates for teaching 
position on religious grounds is increasing or decreasing? 

V. As such discrimination, if exercised, is contrary to the 
spirit of the State Constitution would you favor legislation for- 
bidding public-school boards to make inquiry regarding the re- 
ligious affiliations of candidates for teaching positions? 

VI. Can you furnish definite instances of discrimination by 
public-school boards against teachers on religious grounds? 

It is interesting to note that replies were received from 
all except from three Teachers’ Agencies and thirty-three 
County Superintendents. An analysis of these replies 


follows: 
Replies to Question I. 
ED wwecdencangatesatecdindedstsestdlanceuusrantees 26 
BED sic0nsdedudieeebadibaddude trans lad beak 43 
Replies to Question II. 
TN | A cskdiiwds c¥bheste alas AMAd Kshs heed cana 6 
SEIT shditust als oe a-etp ire iamhbaabiemmateniedld dah and —— 
MIE nada itu kWinbeeventinit min coniicdamknetead 5 
MD Signa dedenondatecncs thndhidedauesCll datas 9 
Replies to Question III 
Against 
ee CU asia sista Kavi Sth 20 
ND Gikad an db bhids o cidideRGas abdidetlacdidle ses 29 
CIE ID a v0 seic canst oneninsonmenccilcas 10 
th sdtidtnehts Ah anaanddanty akdmimmaeaie cubbaae amen 0 
ED 1iadived omins jn tes wielin thes hetnkeies Ae ieee 3 
EE: Ad itsdddn0dn'cd bey ates seeestdes tocadnaten 0 
ME Sahddaknthewihsessebsds toads teed canned 2 
SA TRIED «ike sib dic cdlecsdcdeckiscons dices 1 
Replies to Question IV. 
Be I ovis adingenaccce cnstconsbeegodweie sucins 19 
EE Shin RS occcnetisacensnadheedumatads 4 
ET Gc cbidh deci ds daubinctinls vena tatneene 37 
Replies to Question V. 
MR wiveneeseceunhenes tosdeu Nebbeneswccccsedsts ha 6 
TED cbse ccs coccddbanehotendneatebend denbcaduteaee 61 
Replies to Question VI. 
MN dséicoscatle seinlescces leit t «mente dé eee Akubaiee-0 19 
ED.’ mendumebndvbinednos these datnbaietiekéinaiaine os 43 


An examination of this tabular analysis of the replies 
received to these questions presents some interesting re- 
sults. This table, however, does not tell the whole story 
which can be ascertained only by a perusal of the detailed 
answers of each official. 
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There is a marked discrepancy in the replies to the first 
question. Twenty-six admit that public-school boards do 
generally make inquiry regarding the religious affiliations 
of candidates for teaching positions and 43 deny this. 
Some of those who replied made the distinction that the 
board frequently make inquiry, but not generally. Others 
replied, “In many, if not in most cases,” and some said, 
“ Some boards do, others do not.” Ina great many cases 
categorical answers of “ Yes” and “ No” were received 
to this question. The truth probably is, judging from 
these replies, that a great many public-school boards, but 
not all, make such inquiry. Perhaps the real situation can 
be best summarized by quoting part of the letter of one 
of these officials: 


In response to your letter permit me to say that in the placing 
of teachers in positions throughout the country I am frequently 
confronted with the question, “Is she a Catholic?” I presume 
there has never been a time when persons who are recommend- 
ing teachers were not occasionally asked this question. Since the 
development of the Klan, however, this question has been asked 
much more frequently. There are many school boards in Illinois 
who do not concern themselves with the religious affiliations of 
their candidates. They choose their teachers purely upon a pro- 
fessional basis. ‘There are other school officers, and as a rule 
there are in the small towns and villages, who rather consistently 
insist upon knowing the religious affiliations of their candidates. 
I believe, however, that with the dying out of the Klan this 
question of religion will receive less and less attention by school 


boards. 

Another one of these replies stated that “The opposi- 
tion to Roman Catholics was very strong in the middle 
’90’s. It faded out during the first twenty years of the 
current century, but has been revived with marked in- 
tensity since the World War.” 

A few superintendents attempted to justify public- 
school boards in making these inquiries. One, for ex- 
ample, said, “ I cannot see any harm in the board of direc- 
tors of the public schools knowing the qualifications mor- 
ally, physically, and mentally (sic) of the teacher who 
proposes to teach their children in the public schools.” 
Another replied, “ No, and I believe they should.” A 
third said, “ So far as I know all school boards inquire 
into the matter of church affiliations of applicants for 
positions. They have a right to know whether an atheist 
is applying . . . Every parent has a right to know 
whether his child’s teacher is an atheist or not.” 

On the other hand, a great many of these officials de- 
plore the fact that such inquiries are made and admit that 
they are in spirit opposed to the Constitution. Some, 
however, are of the opinion that such inquiries are in- 
evitable and cannot be prevented because of the neces- 
sity of ascertaining the moral qualification of teachers. 
One member of a prominent school board with whom I 
discussed this matter, but whose reply is not included 
with those given above, said, “ I would not hire a janitor 
for a school without knowing his religion, for two rea- 
sons. First, to ascertain whether he is going to fit into 
the community. No use trying to put a Klansman in a 
community of Irish Catholics, and it is equally futile to 
force a Catholic on a community that is predominantly 
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Protestant. You cannot get peace that way. Second, 
to enable me to form an adequate judgment of his moral 
fitness.” In other words, this man was inclined to take 
the position that if the Constitution was opposed to mak- 
ing any inquiry about the religious affiliations of teach- 
ers, so much the worse for the Constitution, and he was 
inclined to take refuge in Bumble’s immortal aphorism, 
“ The law is an ass.” 

There is just as great divergence in the replies to ques- 
tion II. The majority seem to think that religious con- 
siderations are a determining factor in the acceptance or 
rejection of a candidate only to a small extent. One 
superintendent has perhaps summarized the situation 
rather well in saying, “To a small but very annoying 
extent.” 

The replies to question III show beyond any question 
or doubt that the greatest amount of discrimination, when 
exercised, is directed against Catholics. A few replied 
that where Catholics predominated in a community dis- 
crimination was exercised against Protestants, or vice 
versa, where Protestants predominated discrimination was 
exercised against Catholics. Twenty-nine of these offi- 
cials quite frankly said that most discrimination was ex- 
ercised against Catholics, while ten grouped Catholics 
and Protestants together. 

Three replies group Catholics, Jews and Christian 
Scientists together, one reply stated that most discrimi- 
nation is exercised against Jews, and another, against 
Christian Scientists. From this it is evident that the 
Catholic teachers are the most serious sufferers from this 
discrimination. 

The plurality of replies (37) received to question IV 
said that discrimination against teachers on religious 
grounds is decreasing. Nineteen expressed the belief 
that there is no change. Four thought it increasing. 
Several of those who said that discrimination is decreas- 
ing gave as contributive evidence the decline of the Klan 
and took the hopeful view that when the Klan had en- 
tirely disappeared there would be no more open discrimi- 
nation. 

Comment on some of the remaining questions and re- 
plies will be offered next week. 


WHIP-POOR-WILL 


From dim retreat your plaintive notes come near 

As grey cowled dusk gives place to black robed night. 
Beneath the moon’s pale tracery of white 

Shrill crickets mute their rasping chords to hear 
Your pensive call, resounding wild and clear. 

You cannot move the soul to sheer delight 

As mocking-bird, whose thrill is April-bright— 

Your minor tones hold mystery and fear. 


Yet harbinger of summer’s twilight glow, 

You bring to mind old scenes and vanished days— 
A creaking wagon; haunting scent of rue; 
Home-going cattle, placid eyed and slow, 

And dreamily we trace familiar ways 

As you keep tryst with dusk and falling dew. 


Louise CrensHaAw Ray. 
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With Scrip and Staff 


IFTY years have brought abundant fruit to the 
Catholic Knights of America, who celebrated their 
golden jubilee on April 24. The Order, which was a 
pioneer in the field of fraternal insurance, was founded 
by James J. McLoughlin, who died at Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, on March 20, 1883. The name “ Catholic Knights 


of America” was given by Bishop Feehan of Nashville, . 


Tennessee, who later became Archbishop of Chicago. 
Bishop Spalding of Peoria and Archbishop Janssens of 
New Orleans were numbered among its Supreme Spirit- 
ual Directors in the past. The homes of 16,500 of its 
deceased members have been protected, more than 
$25,000,000 has been distributed to their beneficiaries, 
and at present four modern insurance plans are available 
in the Order. Thanksgiving Masses and a general Holy 
Communion were prescribed as the most fitting form of 
celebration by Dr. Felix Gaudin, the Supreme President. 





O many jubilees and centennials fall in the year 1927 
S that the Pilgrim is wondering whether every wise 
man should not provide reservations for his own jubilee 
in the hazy future. Advance notices could be filed, and 
salient points neatly emphasized. Macchiavelli is a cen- 


tennialist this year (how handy he would be in 1928!) ; 
Volta, the famous electrician; Manzoni’s novel, “ The Be- 


trothed ”; Blessed Cottolengo’s great Orphan Asylum in 
Turin; and the poet Father Martelli, who died in 1727. 
The College of the Propaganda in Rome is now three 
hundred years old. St. Romuald, the great Benedictine 
abbot, has been dead just nine hundred years, after 
having been born a hundred and twenty years earlier, 
and having spent a quiet hundred years in the monas- 
tery. St. Cyril, the Apostle of the Slavs, was born eleven 
hundred years ago. France celebrates the tercentennial 
of Bossuet; Belgium the fifth centennial of the founding 
of the University of Louvain. The hundred years that 
have past since the death of Beethoven recall the fact 
that this greatest of all masters of the tone-world died 
as a Catholic after receiving the last Sacraments of the 
Church. 

But perhaps the most appropriate to commemorate in 
the month of May is the first ringing, by Fra Bonvicino 
da Ripa in 1227, of the bell for the evening “Ave Maria.” 
Little did that good Friar think of the strange lands and 
vast multitudes over which for seven centuries would 
peal the soft notes of the Angelus! 





HE memory of a great school foundress is celebrated 
in Bavaria, in Germany, at the beginning of this 
year. Maria Ward, a noble English lady, came to Munich 
at the close of the year 1626, and established the Institute 
of the Blessed Virgin for every form of female education, 
from infant asylums to colleges. Maria Ward was a real 
pioneer in the modern field of woman’s education. The 
Mother House of her Institute, at Nymphenburg, near 
Munich, was the scene of a splendid celebration, in which 
all Bavaria, civic and ecclesiastical, took part. 
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HEN, during the last week, on May 6, Pope Pius XI 

consecrated a monument in Rome erected to the 
memory of the Swiss Guard, which saved his predecessor, 
Clement VII, from the hordes of plundering “ Lands- 
knechte,” rushing ahead of their companions-in-arms to 
begin the work of looting and destruction in the Church of 
St. Peter. Nearly a hundred of the Swiss Guard were 
slain. The monument has the form of a large and ex- 
quisitely designed fountain, with a sculptured group above. 





A CORDIAL invitation has been extended by Bishop 

Drumm of DesMoines to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work meeting in that city during the 
week of May 11-18 of this year. Under the Presidency 
of Dr. John A. Lapp a splendid and varied program has 
been provided. Rural problems will meet with careful 
discussion. The Church and Social Justice, Treatment of 
the Criminal, Mental Hygiene in Religion, and Civilian 
Rehabilitation are some of the many topics to be dis- 
cussed. A special Education Day and special Student’s 
Day have been provided. DesMoines’ latch-strings are 
open to you. 





HREE veterans in God’s service have recently been 

awarded supreme civil decorations. The decoration 
of the Legion of Honor has been awarded to Bishop 
Gendreau, of Western Tonkin, who for fifty-three years 
has set an example of entire disinterestedness in the ser- 
vice of the people of Annam; and Bishop LeCamus, of 
Fort-de-France, Martinique, in the West Indies, a hero 
in time of epidemics. The Primate of Africa, Mgr. Le- 
maitre, who for long years was closely connected with 
the 200,000 Sudanese troops who fought during the Great 
War, was recently awarded the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of Leopold of Belgium during his recent visit to 
Brussels, where he was received by the King and Queen. 





| Big -cve megey from mission past to mission future, the 
Sisters of Mercy of the Holy Cross, of the Holy 
Cross Convent, Merrill, Wisconsin, announce that they 
will accept American candidates who enter with the ex- 
press purpose of future missionary work in Patna, India. 
This mission is entrusted to the Missouri Province of 
the Society of Jesus. It is one of the largest missions of 
the world, containing over 20,000,000 pagans within its 
boundaries: as many pagans in Patna, roughly speaking, 
as there are Catholics in the United States! English- 
speaking Sisters are greatly in demand. 





— UNDSET,, the distinguished Norwegian con- 
vert, adds another example to those showing how 
little children see far into God’s mysteries, because they 
see so simply. A little six-year-old Norwegian Catholic 
boy was obliged to lose Mass for a couple of months, 
since his mother was away from home, and no church 
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was at hand in his own town. The Lutheran nurse grew 
so provoked at him for always complaining and longing 
for Mass that she decided to take him to the local Protes- 
tant church. So small a child, she thought, would not 
notice much difference. He was not satisfied, however, 
with the Protestant service. “ The priest preached nearly 
the whole time,” he remarked, “so that I couldn’t get a 
single prayer in. And there wasn’t any Mass afterwards, 
so God didn’t come even once.” 

His mother reminded him that God is everywhere, and 
so is in all churches, although of course not in His sacra- 
mental species. 

“Yes, in that way, yes; but just as He is here in the 
room or out-of-doors. He is there in the milk mug, for 
if He stopped being in it, the milk mug couldn’t hold 
together any longer. But then we could just as well stay 
home and eat sandwiches as go to Communion.” And for 
a long time afterward he asked his mother, every time 
they passed a church: 

“Mother, is that an altar church or a preaching 


church?” 
THE PILGRIM. 


I DO NOT UNDERSTAND 


To still this ageless requiem of pain? 
How foolish is the question! You forget, 

_ My dear, death’s greyer loneliness, and yet 
That loneliness for you is all in vain. 
And now green-golden days have come again; 
Your presence lingers here where once we met, 
Your whispered wind-words breathe a slow regret 
That beats through the quiet darkness of the rain. 


The wings of winds are purple in the night, 
And I am quieter since you have gone...... 

I cannot bear yet, gleam of cool starlight 
Nor half-remembered cadences of song; 

Only the clear, white pain of you,—Ah, why, 
Why, oh my dear, should you have had to die? 


ELEANORE L, Perry. 


REMNANTS 


I have made a little world 
From things such as I, 
Cast aside as broken 
And destined to die. 


I have built a little house, 
Carefully and long, 

With ugliness outside 
And inside .. . . song. 


I have made a Joseph’s Coat, 
Colorful and thin, 

With patches of beauty 
Sewed wrong-side in. 


And when I walk at high noon 
Through the market place, 
I thank the God that gave me 
A long, straight face. 
C. T. LaAnwam. 
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The Mystery of Francis Carlin 
LEONARD FEENEY, S.J. 


F you can explain how it is that a modern American 
I gentleman of delightful manners and flawless dress, 
born and bred on Long Island, and living all his life in 
the hubbub of Manhattan, who has spent of his forty 
or more years but a single summer in Ireland, can have 
acquired the Gaelic manner, the Gaelic attitude and idiom 
so perfectly as to be able to produce two books of poetry 
which led Braithwaite, the anthologist, to call him “ the 
most authentic Celtic singer of our day,” then you have 
solved the mystery of Francis Carlin. As genuine an 
Irishman as Padraic Colum has confessed that Francis 
Carlin baffles him. I rejoice to announce that I have a 
thorough and adequate solution of this intriguing diff- 
culty. And it is with the greatest glee that I present the 
elements of the problem at the outset of this paper, won- 
dering how the reader would solve it for himself if I 
were not at hand to help him. 

I have no patience with those who express consider- 
able high-hat consternation at the fact that Francis Car- 
lin was at one time a floor-walker in a New York 
department store. As though being a poet made one 
unfit for any useful or interesting trade! Shakespeare 
was a wool-comber. Bunyan was a tinker. Keats was a 
druggist. Francis Thompson was a physician. Masefield 
is, or was, a bartender. Francis Ledwidge was a grocer’s 
clerk. And out of a host of diplomats who could not 
rhyme successfully the French version of “ Twinkle, 
Twinkle, Little Star,” Paul Claudel was chosen to be 
ambassador to the United States of America! 

It is the most foolish thing in the world for one to try 
to be “ just a poet” and nothing else. Amy Lowell and 
Carl Sandburg are typical examples of the folly of such 
procedure. Tennyson is, of course, the outstanding ex- 
ample of one who tried it successfully. But even Tenny- 
son’s friends will admit that the “professional poet ” 
idea nearly ruined him. It may explain why so much 
of Tennyson is mere attitudinizing. He might have been 
a much greater poet if he had an honest job on the side. 

No, the mystery of Francis Carlin has nothing to do 
with his occupation. But there is a great mystery in this: 
What strange orientation has caused a thorough New 
Yorker, dwelling for years amid the roar and crash of 
Broadway and Times Square, to spin rhymes in the man- 
ner of an old Gaelic harper twanging war-songs for a 
king? 

The holy saints who clung to her, 
The harpers who have sung to her, 
My Ireland is mine in truth 

Because I would be hung for her. 

There is not a trace of New York in Francis Carlin’s 
poetry. There is not a hint of subways or automat 
lunch-rooms or theaters or Fifth Avenue buses. There 
are no Americanisms in his vocabulary, no trace of jazz 
rhythms in his metrical forms. There is nothing but the 
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sweet smell of the whin-bush peeking over the boreen. 
There are only the echoes of a hummed melody sung 
for the neighbors in a Tyrone cottage or a little hut in 
Rathkelly, sung by candle-light and to the accompaniment 
of the concertina. There is much, too, of the religious 
feeling of the Celt and a passionate devotion to the Mys- 
tery of the Blessed Trinity. 

The solution of Francis Carlin’s genius is a little old 
lady of nearly eighty years who sits rocking and waiting 
for him in their cozy apartment on Avenue, She 
is the daughter of another Francis Carlin, a village 
rhymer in Ireland, whose name her son adopted when 
he began to write poetry. She it is to whom Francis 
Carlin II owes his poetic inheritance. Sweet and modest, 
she has been the link between the older and the younger 
poet, storing up in her heart the rhymes and phrasings 
and anecdotes of her father, carrying them safely across 
the broad Atlantic in the hold of a ship, and transmit- 
ting them orally (or was it by just looking and dream- 
ing?) to her son, in a strange and new world. She it is 
who gave him the accurate flavoring of the true Gaelic 
songs he writes. She gave him “The Ballad of the 
Butter” and “ The May-Maker’s Lullaby” and “ Bog- 
Flowers ” and “ The Virgin’s Slumber Song.” 

She is most delightfully old. Her hands are small and 
thin, and her face is white and withered like a beautiful 
parchment. Mr. Carlin declares: “ She is the most com- 
panionable woman God ever gave a man to live with; 
and she has a wit that has kept me roaring with laughter 
since the day I was in the cradle.” I had an opportunity 
to sample this same charming wit one summer evening 
a few years ago, when she and Mr. Carlin and I chatted 
together. I leaned over to her in the course of the con- 
versation, and speaking very loud so that she could hear, 
I said: “I know this house will be famous some day as 
the home of Francis Carlin. And people will be wanting 
a picture of this house. And people will be wanting a 
picture of you, the poet’s mother. So be sure to leave 
us a good picture of yourself when you die.” She looked 
quizzically at Mr. Carlin and then at me and answered 
with an adorable chuckle: “ My picture! It would ruin 
the sale of his book!” 

I would respectfully submit to the psychologists the 
following problem in hereditary influences: Here is a little 
old lady against the millions of Manhattan, here is one 
small broken voice against the disturbing noises of a 
gigantic city; a little brainful of faded stories and Irish 
folk-tales trying to hold fort against the blazonings of 
newspaper scandals, raucous novels, and all the blatant 
scourings of noise and bustle that find place (often in 
the form of so much chimney-soot) in the versifying of 
modern American poets. It is one lone woman against 
a nation. Yet there is not a trace of New York in the 
poems of Francis Carlin. He is the complete and perfect 
product of the daughter of Francis Carlin the First, a 
poor village rhymer in Ireland. 

A certain college professor of some repute, whose 
name I know, but will not divulge, made the following 
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remark about Mr. Carlin’s poetry: “ American literature 
can well do without Mary the Virgin and Irish fairies.” 
After reading some of the insipid wallowings of certain 
poets, who I am sure have a place on the professor’s 
book-shelf, one wonders if Mary the Virgin is not sorely 
needed to teach some of our verse makers that there is 
such a thing as purity and beauty in woman after all. 
And as to fairies—our poetry journals which are sur- 
feited with mere craftsmanship, whimperings and depress- 
ing self-introspection, might well afford to import a few 
from Ireland or some other place that has such delightful 
creatures. Fairies are a sure cure for morbidity. If we 
are all to go mad, I should preter the way of fairies to 
the way of Freud. 

Mr. Carlin has beenecriticized for being at times too 
mystically obscure. I think this is a just criticism. But 
let it be said reverently and lovingly that God has not 
always made it any too easy for His poets to write about 
Him. Many of the certainties of Faith which are beyond 
the grasp of reason, are a fortiori beyond the grasp of 
imagination and picture-making, the poet’s necessary 
tools. That is why we have poetic as well as ascetic 
mystics. But this attempt to precipitate the supernatural 
into the world of symbols and rhyme is a glorious ad- 
venture, and we Catholics are always grateful to a poet 
for any little golden phrase he may have dislodged from 
the writing-table of the great Scrivener of the Skies. It 
took many a headache to write the “ Hound of Heaven.” 
It surely required many a sleepless night for Father Hop- 
kins to coin for the Son of God that matchless title: “mid- 
numbered He of the Three of the Thunder Throne.” Mr. 
Carlin told me it took more than two years to write his 
poem “Pax.” 

Mr. Carlin can relax from the spinning of mystic sym- 
bols and Irish ballads quite enchantingly as may be seen 
from the following called “ Alchemy” : 


Because of the light of the moon 
Silver is found on the moor, 

And because of the light of the sun 
There is gold on the walls of the poor. 


Because of the light of the stars 
Planets are found in a stream, 

And because of the light in your eyes 
There is love in the depths of my dream. 


I wonder how this ever escaped the notice of the musical 
composers ! 

By another critic, Mr. Carlin’s work has been called 
“uneven.” I think this is also true. But my experience 
with poets has been that the decidedly good ones are al- 
ways uneven. Poets are something like ball-players. The 
minor ones keep poking out little scratch hits here, and 
there. But the big ones are like Babe Ruth. They either 
swat the ball over the fence or they strike out. At his best 
Mr. Carlin is not uneven. And he is at his best in bits 
like “The Ballad of Margaret,” “The Blind Hen,” 
“Harney’s Hill,” “The Philomath” and “The Berry- 
Blossom.” Who could ever forget the concluding stanza 
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of this last poem? I would rather have written it “ than 
taken Quebec.” 
For Agnes Lawlor walks alone 
On her Communion morns, 
Bedecked with a Berry-Blossom known 
To have been among the thorns. 


In “ The Philomath ” an old Irish schoolmaster is try- 
ing to teach his scholars the lesson of obedience: 
Put by your horn books, childer dear, 
That ye may now behold 
The eldest season of the year 
Do that which it is told. 


Do ye take pattern after these 
Great winds God bade to blow, 
Those leaves He ordered off the trees, 
Yon skies He told to snow. 


Nor does it matter to the wind 
Nor sky what may befall; 

For they are glad to please and mind 
The ‘Master of us all. 


And, childer dear, I surely trust 
The same is your desire. 

Now think on this a moment just, 
While I go mend the fire. 


When Francis Carlin the First died he thought, no 
doubt, that “his harp was unstrung, and his songs sung.” 
But there must have been a rhythm in the old man’s 
blood. And a little immigrant girl brought it across a 
strange sea and she transmitted it to a noble scion of her 
own household. Through her a new Francis Carlin lives. 
“My picture! It would ruin the sale of his book!” 


REVIEWS 


Italy and Fascismo. By Luici Srurzo. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 

Whether or not one go all the way with Don Sturzo in his 
criticism of Fascism, one seems to hear the authentic voice of a 
life-long student of democracy: its inmost nature and problems. 
His definition illustrates his ideal: “ Democracy is not a leveler 
of individual values. On the contrary, it is the highest, the 
loftiest cooperation of individual values with a view to ever 
more general ends.” He regards it as inevitable, from the very 
nature of modern conditions. Merely in the economic world it 
is the only means of maintaining between the three great factors 
of modern life, industry, agriculture, and labor, that equilibrium 
which will always prevail when passion and self-interest have 
ceased. Democracy he looks upon as inevitable for Italy. Owing 
however to many factors inherent in the rapid construction of the 
unified Italian State, the political realization of democracy has 
so far been an “unsolved problem.” The three-fold question 
which confronted the modern Kingdom of Italy at its birth 
must still be answered: that of decentralization, of a suitable 
form of government, and of the organization of the trades- 
unions. Don Sturzo regards his own Popular Party as having 
come closest to solving that problem. But the ground slipped 
from the party, as it did from the Socialists, at the moment 
when Fascism supervened. Why did Fascism supervene? Be- 
cause of the “crisis of the ruling political class,” which in 
Italy had simply played itself out, and kept itself on top only 
by perpetual compromise with the real powers, whether of men, 
movements, or parties. Giolitti incarnated the policy of that 
class. The surrender to Fascism was the supreme compromise. 
By this surrender the non-democratic, industrialist forces re- 
mained and still remain in power. Don Sturzo analyzes the ac- 
complishments of Fascism with extraordinary calm. He char- 
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acterizes many reforms as over-hasty, or else as a reversion 
to the bureaucratic and centralized past. Yet he freely pays 
tribute where it can be rendered. Fascism he looks upon as a 
phase, an illogical position resulting not from any real peril, 
but from confusion. Natural processes will inevitably bring 
opposition and disruption. Condemning imperialist utterances, 
he upholds Italy as essentially a pacific State, ruling not by 
arms, but by her peaceful labor, her culture, and her religion. 
The post-war situation outside of Italy is cleverly analyzed. 
Since Mussolini so emphatically claims the power of Christian 
principles as a mainstay for the Fascist State, the American 
Catholic reader might be more won to Don Sturzo’s point of 
view if he would give a somewhat clearer indication of the 
part played by these principles in securing that just social equi- 
librium for which he is striving. The translation, by Barbara 
Barclay Carter, is of the highest form of workmanship. J. L. F. 





Brimstone and Chili. A Book of Personal Experiences in the 
Southwest and in Mexico. By Carteton Beats. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 

This peculiar contribution to our collection of Mexicana pur- 
ports to be a chronicle of the author’s Mexican Odyssey. His 
profanity, which in his Spanish becomes obscenity, is neither 
entertaining nor edifying, and his amorous adventures reveal 
rather the depravity of his companions than any moral cross- 
section of the Mexican people, as he seems to imply. He appears 
to have taken to a life of degraded vagabondage with peculiar 
ease and relish; and even to petty larceny, if we are to believe 
his story, narrated on page 304, of how he stole a hat. On 
page 327 he says: “My polite contacts with the good women of 
the Shakespeare Club to whom I gave lectures, the gossip of the 
tea-cups, did, however, have the good effect of driving me to 
drink. Association with them was quite too prophylactic, and 
my fondness for good, honest, low-brow association would vio- 
lently reassert itself.” Then he would seek relaxation in a 
“dingy Chinese cafe on my beloved Dolores Street...” (this 
is the vilest Mexican red-light district) where he would consort 
with “American rough-necks and Mexicans till late at night.” 
If we are to believe the author, he must have possessed a rare 
instinct and unerring precision for discovering the lowest dives 
and most disreputable associates to be found in the moral dung- 
piles of Mexico. As it is from these human refuse heaps and 
social sewers that the present Mexican Government has recruited 
its leaders and officials, we have a hint as to why the author 
has been so sympathetically active in propagandizing the American 
public in their behalf. It may also explain his employment by 
these same officials as a teacher in the Mexican schools. He went 


to Mexico, it is asserted, while America was at war with Ger- 
many. Et. B. 

Prohibition and Christianity. And Other Paradoxes of the 
American Spirit. By Joun Erskine. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Mer- 
rell Company. $2.50. 

In his essays, Mr. Erskine does not arouse so many hostilities 
as he does by his biographies of a fictitious Helen of Troy or a 
more fictitious Galahad. He is not so destructive of traditional 
ideals or moral aspirations. To the contrary, he is quite as con- 
servative as an intelligent secularized observer of current ten- 
dencies can be. Anyone who thinks at all must necessarily ex- 
press some novel views and must, as a consequence, run the risk 
of being classed as radical. Mr. Erskine is not at all obviously 
correct or trustworthy in every phase of the matters about which 
he discourses in this collection of essays. He is, however, sur- 
prisingly right in many of his theses and conclusions. In the 
question of Prohibition, for example, to which he devotes the 
first few essays, he is quite orthodox in the realm of common- 
sense. He is against the Amendment for legal, economic and 
social reasons; and most skilfully he points out the utter incon- 
sistency of that rabid type of Prohibitionist which professes, at 
the same time, an absolute faith in the complete inerrancy of 
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Scriptures and a horror for the fruit of the vine. This American 
paradox is but one of many. In succeeding papers, Mr. Erskine 
discourses on American tourists and the European misunderstand- 
ings of America, on the lack of an American tradition and on 
the fact that we are a nation without being a race, on our speech 
and our manners, our ideals and our characteristics, and most par- 
ticularly on our educational systems and methods of teaching. 
Being a professor himself, his views on this latter subject are not 
unimportant. He is not quite satisfied with America of today; 
he is proud of it and loyal, but he would like to have it more re- 
fined and more esthetic, more sensitive to the beautiful and the 
inspirational. His essays have, on the whole, the virtues that he 
desiderates. F, X, T. 

Popes and Cardinals in Modern Rome. By Carto Prati. 
Translated by E. I. Watkins. New York: The Dial Press. 
$3.50. 

World-wide curiosity attaches to whatever occurs in the Vati- 
can. The pious Faithful are interested in the events that trans- 
pire there, however apparently insignificant, realizing that they 
are the spiritual children of the master of the house. The atten- 
tion of those not of the Faith is arrested either by the majesty 
and pomp that surrounds the Holy Father and his Court, or by 
the suspicion they entertain that behind the great spiritual signifi- 
cance of the Papacy is some sinister design on the universe 
that has never adequately been translated on to paper. Signor 
Prati’s volume will make its appeal to both classes. It attempts 
no profound study of the Papacy but is a simple, sympathetic and 
entertaining chronicle of observations, for the most part personal, 
on men and affairs who have made Vatican history since the 
Pontiffs have been prisoners of the Italian Government. The 
author writes with the pen of a seasoned journalist who selects 
his material with shrewd attention to what will appeal to popular 
taste yet detached from the too common exaggerations and high 
colorings of the press-correspondent. There is a homeliness and 
domesticity in the study that take away from it any glamor 
the reader might anticipate. There are anecdotes a-plenty but 
no scandals. There are pen pictures that make the Popes and 
their Cardinals stand out of the author’s canvas vibrant with life, 
men of supreme executive ability, of talent, of solid spirituality, 
yet withal affable, cordial, very human. Not the least inter- 
esting part of the volume is an introductory chapter from the 
limpid pen of Jean Carrére, which makes a fitting supplement to 
Signor Prati’s portraits of the “ Prisoners” of the Vatican. 

W. 1. L. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Contemporary Verse-——S. Foster Damon’s first volume of 
poems, “ Astrolabe: Infinitudes and Hypocrisies ” (Harper. $1.50), 
is virile in its outlook on this world in which we walk and on 
the worlds upon which we gaze. Many of his astronomical 
calculations are far from mathematical and others are made in 
dense fog. He seems too obsessed, for one thing, with the 
idea that the Crucixion was a spectacle of vulgarity. When 
he concerns himself with the earth he is a more pleasant singer, 
of no ordinary voice and gesture. Some few verses stand out 
in the midst of this uneven collection. 

Several new volumes have been added to the list of “Con- 
temporary Poets” issued by Dorrance and Company, Philadelphia. 
All of these volumes are elegantly bound in attractive covers. 
But the wrappings are not reliable guides to the quality of 
the verse. With some slight variations, the poetic contents of 
the volumes keep to the same level. The dominant impression 
left is that there is no lack of poetic aspirers who are com- 
petent to supply the ordinary demand for ordinary poetry. Oc- 
casional lyrics that strike the fancy or the imagination may be 
discovered by the diligent reader in “Stained Windows,” by 
Mary E. Tull, “An Old Man’s Story,” by Helen Balmer, 
“Amethyst Walls,” by Scott W. Shaull, “A Potpourri at Dusk,” 
by Joanna Jungell, “ From a California Garden,” by Bessie P. Pal- 
mer, and “ Beyond the Rim,” by Donald S. Rockwell. 
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Devotion and Ascetics—Prayer manuals are multitudinous 
and many of them are without distinction. However, “ The Voice 
of the Church” (Benziger. $1.90), by Father Aloysius, O.S.F.C., 
has the special merit of being a compilation for the laity made ex- 
clusively from prayers contained in the liturgical books of the 
Church. It is eminently in accord with the modern liturgical 
movement that would familiarize the Faithful with the beauties 
of the missal, the breviary and the ritual. It facilitates praying 
with the official voice of the Church and contains devotions for 
many moods and for all the ordinary ecclesiastical functions in 
which the laity regularly participate. From the same publishers 
comes “ The Little Flower Treasury” (65c.), by Caryl Coleman, 
featuring particularly prayers of and to St. Theresa of the Child 
Jesus. 

St. Augustine’s “Confessions” make popular reading, though 
few fully appreciate their content. In modern times they are 
perhaps the only writing of the great Doctor with which any 
large portion of the Catholic laity is familiar. In his foreword 
to “Thoughts of St. Augustine for Every Day” (Benziger. 
$1.00), compiled by Kathleen Mary Balfe, the Rev. C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., stresses the wealth of helpful material to be garnered 
elsewhere from the writings of the holy Bishop. The “Thoughts” 
assist one to know Augustine and through him and with him to 
know and love God. Though the list of sources for the quota- 
tions is given at the end of the volume, it would have been well 
had they been made more definite. 

“A Week with Christ the King” (Macmillan), is a devotional 
and informative brochure in which Sister Mary Gertrude, of the 
Sisters of Charity, Convent Station, N. J., links together the 
weekly devotional practices of Holy Mother the Church with her 
sacramental system. It presents the earnest Catholic in familiar 
language with much practical religious instruction. The reflec- 
tions it suggests, while they illumine the mind, will enkindle piety 
in the heart. 





Studies in the Abnormal.—Arthur C. Jacobson, in “Genius. 
Some Revaluations” (Greenberg. $2.50), almost proves that the 
silk purse and the sow’s ear are sisters in the skin; in heredity, 
habit and inclination, he says, horse-thieves, hop-heads, and ar- 
tists are pretty much alike. It is a likely theory, but, in spite 
of Dr. Jacobson’s patient taking of evidence, far from being an 
established fact. After all, if ancestors are going to be brought 
into the matter, it would be as easy to prove bad-blood in the 
Babbitt as in the Bernard Shaw. So, too, with alcohol, narcotics 
and tuberculosis. These things may accompany. genius but to 
what extent, and why, are they its causes? Dr. Jacobson believes 
that they aid in sweeping away the repressions which the con- 
scious places upon the unconscious self. The real riddle is, to 
use a good Americanism: how did the unconscious self get that 
way in the first place? Some day we may find out, but we shall 
have to be more logical in our reasoning than Dr. Jacobson, who 
leaps from conclusion to conclusion as carelessly as a mountain- 
goat from crag to crag. 

Despite the high testimonials that have been given to it, and 
despite the deep impression left by a thorough reading of it, 
“Fear” (Macmillan. $2.50), by John Rathbone Oliver, is not 
a book that may be recommended for all classes indiscriminately. 
Cast in the form of a story, it is in reality a diary of the mental 
breakdown of a business man, the emergence of fear-neurosis, of 
obsessions, inhibitions, complexes, etc., and the subsequent cure of 
these mental diseases under the skillful direction of a doctor who 
is named the “ fear-hunter.” As a detailed document on psycho- 
therapy, it has value for those who should be acquainted with this 
subject ; thus, it would possibly be helpful for priests and doctors. 
But for those who are even slightly abnormal, and they are the 
readers to whom the author evidently intended to appeal and whom 
he hoped to help, the volume would be far from healthy since it 
would inevitably suggest new symptoms. Mental diseases cannot 
be cured by the patient himself acting solely on his own initiative ; 
they must be treated by specialists, and that most delicately and 
most patiently. Hence, a popular psychological treatise such as 
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this could do great harm if it fell into the wrong hands and were 
used as a manual for self-cure. Dr. Oliver, however, has writ- 
ten a significant book. He has not insisted upon the sex-influence, 
as psychoanalysts unfortunately do too much, and he has placed a 
high value on religion as a curative element. His leveling of all 
religious experience of whatever denomination so long as it 
appeals to the emotions of the patient is not in accord with Catho- 
lic teaching. 


Cloistered Lives.—“ Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified” (Herder. 
$2.00), is the narrative of the checkered but charming career of 
a little Palestinian maid whose youthful virtues honored first 
the Sisters of St. Joseph and later the Carmelites in France, 
Mangalore and Bethlehem. Even from the natural angle the 
story of this oriental lay-sister reads romantically. From the 
supernatural viewpcint it gets an added interest. Enriched with 
many Divine charismata and though apparently an ecstatic and 
stigmatic, her spirit is one of simplicity and humility. Mary 
Baouardi was the thirteenth of fourteen children of a Greek 
Galilean laborer. Bereft almost in infancy of both parents she 
nevertheless grew up devoutly, the holiness of her life tested by 
much suffering. She was only thirty-two when she died in 1878. 
The Rev. D. Buzy, S.C.J., is the author of her biography, which 
the Rev. A. M. O’Sullivan, O.S.B., has translated into the ver- 
nacular. 

Hardly less edifying though perhaps not so marvelous are the 
events that make up the life story of another recent nun-ascetic, 
which the Sisters of the Visitation of Holy Mary (Harrow), 
have made available from the French for English readers. “ Sister 
Mary Martha Chambon of the Visitation of Holy Mary (Cham- 
béry) and of the Sacted Wounds of Our Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Benziger. 50c), conjoins an incomplete sketch of a modern 
cloister heroine, 1844-1907, with some suggestive devotions to the 
Sacred Wounds. ‘Wholly uneducated, she was supernaturally wise 
in the truths of religion, especially those that had to do with 
Christ’s Sacred Passion. Favored frequently with the Saviour’s 
sensible presence and other visions she passed her life as a hidden 
Visitandine lay-sister. 





Scripture Studies.—The modern rationalistic age has attacked 
nothing more emphatically than the Catholic viewpoint on Holy 
Writ. On specious historical and scientific pretexts its authen- 
ticity, inerrancy and inspiration have all been questioned. How 
flagrantly false current assertions against the authority and 
reliability of the Scriptures are is clearly and cogently demon- 
strated by the Rev. Claude Kean, O.F.M., in his adaptation and 
revision of the popular German publication of the Rev. Thar- 
cisius Paffrath, “ Stock Charges Against the Bible” (Herder. 
$1.25). The scope of the work is restricted somewhat to Old 
Testament problems but the popular errors are stated fairly and 
candidly and met pointedly and conclusively. The avoidance of 
technical discussions facilitates the understanding of the criticisms 
leveled against the different contemporary Bible difficulties. 

Less pretentious but equally popular in treatment and decidedly 
instructive and informative are the four talks published by the 
Rev. John Corbett, S.J., in pamphlet form under the interrogative 
title, “What Is the Bible?” (Paulist Press. 5c). Originally 
broadcasted from the Paulist radio station, they are a clear and 
succinct presentation of what the Catholic Church holds regarding 
the Bible, particularly its inspiration and inerrancy. Non-Catholics 
will find the brochure as readable and instructive as Catholics. 

In Latin garb the Rev. Francis X. Kortleitner, Ord. Praem., 
has published a scholarly commentary “De Religione Populari 
Israelitarum” (Innsbruck: Rauch), which inquires into the posi- 
tion of the heterodox worship of Jahweh that flourished among 
the people of Israel side by side with the orthodox faith. Students 
of Old Testament problems will find the study thorough and 
interesting.—A revised edition of the third volume of the “ Insti- 
tutiones Theologie Fundamentalis” by the Rev. Aemil. Dorsch, 
S.J., has been put on the market by the same firm. 
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Priests. Ann Decides. Pressure. Job’s Niece. Bernard 
Quesnay. 

Every priest has a record of experiences that would form a 
book, interesting to read and profitable to ponder. Some of 
these adventures he must forever bury in oblivion, but others 
are fair subjects for romance. A group of this latter type is 
included in the latest book of Will W. Whalen, provocatively 
named just “Priests” (Herder. $2.00). Priests are worldly- 
wise and spiritually-wise, for their office demands both qualities 
in them. And both kinds of wisdom, joined with humor and 
zeal and sacrifice, characterize Father McGee and old Father 
Tom and timid Father Pete in these ten episodes of priestly 
ministrations. Their duties called them to soothe tragic death- 
beds, to straighten marriage-tangles, to bring the light and 
sweetness of Christ to troubled souls, to keep faith and hope 
and charity among those who faltered. Father Whalen’s stories 
are told with a vigor and exuberance that entertains the while 
it edifies in a virile sense. 


To anyone with the faintest Catholic instinct, “ Ann Decides” 
(Putnam), by Robert Keable, is a depressingly nauseating book. 
Again in this novel, the ex-Anglican parson carries on his propa- 
ganda against belief in God, against supernatural religion, against 
established morality and the conventions that strengthen society. 
He has apparently written an autobiography of his own inner 
life in the person of a Catholic priest who loses Faith, hardens 
his heart against grace, and finally rejects the Sacraments on his 
deathbed. That Mr. Keable glorifies the fallen priest and praises 
the defectign as being upright and courageous, proves the dis- 
tortion of his religious outlook. 


Those admirers of Margaret Culkin Banning who remember 
the pleasure her “Half Loaves” gave will find a new joy in 
“Pressure” (Harper. $2.00). It is a Middle West story that 
shows the poor distracted middle-class matron of the day that 
she has “married not only a man, but an economic system,” 
in which “the great married bulk of them are bound up to 
economic interests which tie them hand and foot so they can’t 
experiment.” A “slice of real life,” along the now typical Main 
Street, is presented with the most interesting detail, but without 
any attempt to befoul it with any of the unsavory garbage so 
many other authors of current fiction seem to think necessary 
to the success of their stories. 


That the days of Oliver Optic and Horatio Alger are not things 
of the past is proven by Grace Livingston Hill in her latest book 
“Job’s Niece” (Lippincott. $2.00). The story has all the in- 
gredients that made up the thrillers of our childhood days: a sudden 
fall in fortune, a dark outlook for the future, one brave and trust- 
ful soul—Job’s Niece, herself—troubles at home and abroad, gather- 
ing as quickly and as dark as any thunderstorm, then, suddenly, 
the fairy prince, saved from the clutches of a most unworthy en- 
chantress, a dash of religion, and then three rapid fire marriages, 
and after this the fade away into “a land of milk and honey.” 
Put on the shelves of the Sunday School library, this romance 
would surely be listed as among the most borrowed. 


To one who has read “ Ariel, the Life of Shelley,” by André 
Maurois, “ Bernard Quesnay” (Appleton. $2.00), by the same 
author, will be disappointing. “Ariel” was delightful reading 
and inspired writing; “Bernard Quesnay” is its antithesis. 
Whereas M. Maurois makes it very clear that the story of Shelley 
and of his distorted views on marriage and love is the story of 
an abnormal man and an abnormal set of conditions, in this latter 
novel he calmly and placidly accepts free love and adultery as 
blameless and ordinary facts of a rather humdrum existence. 
Artistically, this is the least of “Bernard Quesnay’s” sins; the 
novel is inferior in theme and paltry in execution. It is not 
what one might be led to expect from the author of the life of 


Shelley. 












































Communications 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department. 


Catholic Y. W. C. A. a Menace? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the article on “Catholics and the Work of the Y. W. C. A.,” 
in the issue for February 26, appeared the following statement: 
_ If some 69,000 Catholic girls are showing themselves in many 
instances so active and energetic in the work of the Y. W. C. 
A., why in the name of conscience do the sixteen or 
twenty million Catholics of the United States do 
proportionately nothing to enlist these girls and hundreds of 
thousands of others in a Catholic society which will do for 
them what the Young Women’s Christian Association is 
valiantly endeavoring to do for young people in general? ... 
And what is the reason that our Catholic lay people do 

relatively so little in this regard? 

The answers to these questions are: (1) we are doing very 
much for our Catholic girls; (2) we do not want to adopt or 
follow a system for our girls such as is maintained by the 
x. Wee Go Be 

You may ask: “What is the very much we are doing?” 
Witness the membership of the sodalities for young women 
throughout the land, any one of which, even the most humble, 
is doing more good for the young women and for the Church 
than a ten-story building filled to capacity by any society similar 
to the Y. W. C. A. And we are doing infinitely more than this, 
through the medium of the various other women’s organizations 
in the Church. sd 

Why “in the name of conscience” should Catholics propose 
to cope with the Y. W. C. A. in the hotel business? Because 
the Y. W. C. A. is making an apparent success of this enter- 
prise is no ground whatsoever for criticism of lay Catholic in- 
activity in this matter. It could very readly be demonstrated that 
the more phenomenal the success of the Y. W. C. A., the more 
certain and swifter its eventual failure. : 

The Y. W. C. A. is but the result of a cause. When the 
Y. M. C. A. thrives through celibacy, the Y. W. C. A. thrives 
for the same reason. To be plain, when the young men will not 
marry, the young women cannot. And among the many cankers 
eating the vitals out of Protestantism, there is none more deadly 
than this dread combination of the Y. M. C. A. and the 
Y.. we. Ge 

Anent the article in the March issue of the Atlantic Monthly, 
“The Breakup of Protestantism,” it is difficult to understand why 
Catholic young women are having advocated for them an institu- 
tion that is really one of the most serious causes of this dis- 
integration. 

Recent rulings by the Board of Directors of probably the 
largest Y. M. C. A. in the United States, that located on Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, make it impossible for any member to make 
his home there longer than a year. And why? The authorities, 
realizing the result of the celibacy, seemingly are reverting to 
the old ideal of home. Then why should Catholics advocate a sys- 
tem of life for our young women, which is being discarded by 
the very originators of that system? 


New York. MartTIN FLANAGAN. 


The Lay Apostolate 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently there was given in Boston a series of “mission” 
lectures under Unitarian auspices. The campaign was supported 
in the leading Boston newspapers by advertising copy prepared 
by a regular advertising agency. Unitarianism was announced as 
the religion for the up-and-coming American, who is “scientific” 
in all he does, from making his will to feeding the baby. Such 
a religion could, of course, be “ scientifically merchandized "— 
a la Bruce Barton—I suppose. As might be expected, there is 
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no place for a Saviour in such an ultra-modern cult. Nothing 
so time-worn as the recognition of the need of preparation for 
the life beyond the tomb. Here is to be our heaven. It is an effi- 
cient religion in tabloid form for those who count the minutes. 

In these vain and presumptuous attempts to reconstruct the 
religious paradise lost at the hands of the reformers, our 
separated brethren in reality wander farther and farther from 
science and efficiency, instead of monopolizing them. No cult 
or sect has ever been one-half as scientific or efficient in religion 
as the Catholic Church. No human religion has shown, or 
can show forth the Divine science of Christ or give concrete 
expression, in a practical way, to the universal principles which 
He taught and still teaches through His Church. 

How glorious to have touched the heights and fathomed the 
depths of Catholic Truth! How vital to America today that the 
laity manifest the Faith to the world outside the Church, in 
deeds and in words. We have the gold of Truth; the sects 
but rattle the empty cans of private opinions—changing, volatile, 
passing. 

Wollaston, Mass. Wiuiam E. Kerrisa. 


Can the Newspaper Be Purified? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The proposal made in your columns by Theodore F. McManus 
to make newspapers decent by punishing a few through organ- 
ized parochial and diocesan boycott is interesting, but dangerous. 
The danger in any form of warfare is that the attacker may 
be damaged where vulnerable. Now, if the Catholic public can 
strike a newspaper by boycott, a newspaper can strike back. 

It is wise not to underestimate the resources of an enemy. 
Especially is it foolhardy to discount the courage of some of 
the most pagan publishers of periodicals. 

It is not in open warfare that this is to be fought, but by 
the building up of a Catholic opinion quietly. The schools 
could educate, but how often are Catholic papers read in Catho- 
lic classrooms? 

San Francisco. F. Gorpon O’NEILL. 


Our Policy in China 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Perhaps the most dominant quality of Chinese history is that 
of complexity. This is more true of the past than the present 
because China today, for the first time since she opened herself to 
the manifold difficulties of an “ Open-Door” policy, is witness- 
ing a clearer and more specifically defined political situation within 
her boundaries. Instead of serving and bowing to a conglomerate 
authority, as she has up until a few months ago, she has but 
two authorities, self-styled, perhaps, struggling in a duel that 
is bound to clarify Chinese matters to a considerable degree. 
Two struggling political factions are better than twenty-two in 
conflict about the same business. 

It is precisely this labyrinth of diplomacy that American 
foreign policy with regard to China has had to face. Marie Mad- 
den in her article “Origins of American Policy in China,” in 
your issue of April 16, adequately explains the reasons why 
America was bent on a conservative policy towards China. But 
a more detailed and comprehensive view of Chinese-American re- 
lations reveal the difficulties of this policy. 

Thus after the Boxer complications China was deeply in- 
debted to every European nation, and only the United States 
played the Good Samaritan by aiding the unhappy country with 
diplomatic advice, and, among other things, by returning a sur- 
plus of indemnities which China paid us for injuries sustained 
during the rebellion, for the express purpose of developing 
Chinese education. But, in the midst of this altruism, President 
Taft filed his demurrer against any force to induce China to 
borrow money from Amercan bankers for certain pressing de- 
velopments she was about to make. 
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He felt that China by her further indebtedness to America 
would only be groaning under another burden, and would, as a 
consequence, place herself under the heel of the United States. 
That was one conception of American policy at the time, and 
Mr. Taft’s temporarily. He changed this later, since, as Adams 
tells us, he felt that “the United States was doing China no good 
and merely excluding herself and them from the benefits of 
American investments there.” 

Woodrow Wilson was not quite sure he understood what this 
policy was. In the beginning, he forbade American finance en- 
tering the European Consortium in 1913. Later, he positively 
encouraged investment in the East. Either he felt that the 
conservative policy was not sound, as Mr. Wilson naturally would 
have felt, or he saw no departure from the policy in the latter 
decision. We are not out of the woods yet. American diplomacy 
has much to do in the present crisis before it can chalk up 
another mark for a victory of diplomatic consistency. We shall 
see. 


Hollis, N. Y. E. F. McD. 


The Woman’s Side of It 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Comes now a “ widdy-woman” to mix in the fray. Evidently 
Margaret Hughes’ critics are more Catholic than the Church. 

It is true, a mother of even a large family need not degenerate 
into a nagging (I don’t know about the weary) provider of food 
and clothing, but to do so under a severe financial strain and none 
too robust health makes the “rose colored glasses of youthful 
companionship” lose their allure and the actual job of providing 
takes precedence over “fresh vision and new interests.” 

If a man and woman decide in mutual love and understanding 
to live apart for any reason that is right, and good and sufficient, 
why criticize? 

I once heard a splendid priest say from the pulpit that there 
were plenty of marriages in his parish, but not enough baptisms. 
What is the answer? Be assured there is one. Are we to be- 
lieve that any such self-denial goes on in these all-too-often 
childless modern Catholic marriages in this “high-stepping” gen- 
eration? I doubt it. I think it would be a pretty safe bet that a 
car, and more or better clothes, were far too often the actuating 
motive. 

As to Emma Dealy’s question: “ How can she lower herself 
so far as to imbibe the spirit of the modern woman?” It seems 
to me Miss Dealy misses entirely the spirit of the modern woman. 
Isn’t it self-indulgence first, last and always? And if they have 
no children (mind—none, not a few) the chances are, as I said 
above, it is for purely material considerations. 

Trust in God. Certainly. Would that we had more of it, 
but as God rarely interrupts the natural law in favor of miracles 
who shall say that Mrs. Hughes is unwise in conserving what 
strength she has and making the inadequate income make possible 
the Catholic education, etc., she so laudably desites for her 
children? 


Albuquerque, N. M. Dororpy G. FIsHER. 


“For We Have Ideals.” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I cannot but express my unreserved approval of Miss Mary 
H. Kennedy’s sensible article, “For We Have Ideals,” in your 
issue of America for March 5, 1927. 

Her thoroughly Catholic and exquisitely womanly treatment 
of the subject introduced some time ago by Mrs. Mary Gordon 
is highly commendable and really refreshing after all the things 
we readers of AmeErIcA have had thrust upon us anent Catholic 
birth-control. . . . Mrs. Gordon has gone too far in baring her 
most intimate, most personal, most sacred relations to the cold 
stare of the public eye. Our Blessed Lord has amply provided 
for the treatment of such conscience matter by an institution of 
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sacramental character, where soul meets soul in the very presence 
of Him who searches the human heart. 

As to the discussing of the subject in the press there can be 
but one viewpoint and this is—reticence, Christian reticence, the 
reticence of modesty insisted upon by ascetics ina matter related 
to the one under discussion. Hence I would be delighted if the 
splendid article of Miss Mary H. Kennedy were the final word 
on the subject. 


Prairie du Chien, Wis. JosepH H. WELs, S.J. 


The Medieval Student Councils 


To the Editor of AmeERIca: 

Permit me to express my congratulations to America for 
bringing the Student Movement before its readers. I am glad 
that the possibilitics for good in the movement were not over- 
looked. Often we are led to believe that the whole movement 
is one of lawlessness and that it can never be made anything 
else. Moreover, from the tone of much that has been written on 
the subject, one would conclude that the whole idea of student 
organization originated in America about the year 1890. The 
fact is, as we know, student organization was an essential part 
of the general organization of medieval universities long before 
they ceased to be fostered and governed by the Church. Dr. 
Marique tells us in his description of them that: 

Every faculty elected a dean, and the deans together with 
the council of procurators of the nations elected the rector 
or head of the university, who in the south was not uncom- 
monly a student. The Church was represented in the uni- 
versity by the chancellor, the representative of the local 
ecclesiastical authority. For a time he was the real head of 
the university. . . . The control of university affairs was in 
the hands of a student council. They determined the fees 
to be collected from the students, the salaries to be paid to 
the professors, the conditions preceding and leading to gradu- 
ation, the time when lectures should begin, etc. 

Surely, these medieval student councils wielded greater power 
than those of our day, and yet they functioned and functioned 
well. The reason was, of course, that they were merely another 
expression of the general cooperative tendency of the Middle 
Ages that manifested itself particularly in medieval guilds. As 
Dr. Marique explains: 

The medieval universities were at bottom nothing else than 
another expression of this tendency [i. e. toward association 
which resulted in the formation of the guilds]. They were 
guilds of masters, or students, or both—associations of like- 
minded men engaged in the same pursuits, sharing in the 
same responsibilities, having the same interests at stake, 
united and organized in order to defend their common interests. 


There is no reason why, in a Catholic college of today, a 
student council should function less satisfactorily than it did in 
the Ages of Faith, unless our Catholic students are less Catholic 
than they were in those “backward” medieval times. If they are, 
then perhaps a revision of the curriculum in some of our Catholic 
colleges might help to restore to them their lost heritage. 

Lenox, Mass. TERENCE L. Conno ity, S.J. 


Care for the Subnormal Child 


To the Editor of America: 

Father Blakely, S.J., and Sister M. Veronica, C.S.C., have 
called attention to a neglected class of children in our parish 
schools. Not that there are none such in public schools, but pre- 
cisely, as Father Blakely adverts, that the Catholic parish-school 
system is financially handicapped. Even the public-school system 
in these parts is wofully derelict in providing for those children 
for the same reason. 

The first question is whether we Catholics have first duty to 
provide for our own children, with no assistance from the State, 
into whose coffers our taxes go if the State levies taxes to es- 
tablish and maintain schools for those children. Of course there 
will be Catholics who refuse to admit that there is such a “ prob- 
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lem” which, John Wiltbye writes, must be taken in the sense of a 
puzzle and meticulously studied to be solved. 

The next question is how shall we Catholics secure the finances 
to organize courses, teachers for the classrooms, or buildings for 
the education and training of defective children that come to our 
schools. Father Blakely suggests diocesan solidarity, something 
like to our high-school system. That will take some time and 
thinking. Immediate action is necessary. 

In this parish we have lately given ladies, who voluntered, 
charge of a number of backward children. In a separate room 
they teach them two hours on several days during the week the 
three R’s and the elements of religion. That is of course bare 
sufficiency. But between a choice of turning them out entirely 
or leaving them in school only to annoy and obstruct, there is 
nothing else to be done. 

Thanks, however, for stirring the kettle; may be it will boil. 
At any rate, there is need of action before resolution. 

Jefferson City, Mo. Jos. SELINGER. 


Down With the Auto! 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The editorial, “ Down With the Auto,” which appeared so be- 
wildering to William J. Murphy, registered with us as the must 
exquisite irony. 

As we read the original article we recalled an occasion when 
we met a noun from the Hebrew as we read the Gospel of St. 
Matthew in Gre-k. In apparent seriousness our Professor said: 
“Try that on one of your Hebrew friends.” Neither he nor 
the writer of the article expected to be taken literally. 

Oak Park, IIl. Lenore B. McCartuy. 


Messages of Samuel Adams, 1796 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The early Governors of Massachusetts were men of sterling 
worth. In their messages to the people of the State they recalled, 
again and again, the necessity of adhering to the principles of 
the Consitution. In a message, delivered January 19, 1796, Gov- 
ernor Samuel Adams said: 

The Citizens of this Commonwealth have lately discovered 
their acquiescence under their Constitution as it now stands. 
But it still remains recorded in our Declaration of rights, that 
the people, alone, have an incontestable, unalienable and un- 
definable right to institute Government; and to reform, alter, 
or totally change the same, when their protection, safety, 
prosperity and happiness require it. [Italics mine.] 

Governor Adams had also the ideal of a Supreme Being guard- 
ing the Ship of State on her tempestuous course. In a message, 
delivered before the two branches of the legislature, January 19, 
1796, he said: 

I cannot but congratulate you upon the many Blessings 
which the bountiful hand of Providence has bestowed upon 
us since your adjournment. We, with our Fellow Citizens 
at large, have observed a day solemnly to recognize these 
blessings; and, if sincere obedience to our gxacious Benefac- 
tor shall accompany the gratitude which we then professed, 
we may humbly rely upon Him [God] that He will con- 
tinue His divine favors to the Catholics at Large and direct 
the public Councils of our Nation and Commonwealth to such 
measures as shall be producive of the safety and welfare of 
all, [Italics mine.] 

And he concluded: “Industry naturally leads to sobriety of 
sentiment, rectitude of manners, a due observance of wise and 
constitutional laws, and of course to public and private virtue.” 

Adams, sterling patriot as he was, pointed out principles of 
conduct, which today should control the destinies of this nation. 
He spoke for the people of his time, but he also envisaged the 
government of his State and his country in future years. 

Publishers of best-sellers, alleged fiction, and books which 
should never be printed, might profitably reprint the speeches and 
messages of our great patriots when the nation was in its infant 
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days; when words were written that had the real ring of patriot- 
ism and love of country; when ideals, with God and religion 
uppermost, were adhered to, and were spread all over the land 
for the betterment and progress of all citizens, irrespective of 
race or creed. 


Lowell. Georce F. O’ Dwyer. 


We Humbly Apologize 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am a regular subscriber to AMERICA and enjoy reading it very 
much. In your issue of April 30, writing of Governor Smith’s 
letter, you refer to the Hon. J. Heflin as a native of Georgia. We 
have enough evils as it is. He belongs to the State of Alabama. 
We do not claim him, nor do we want him. 


Rome, Georgia. SARAH Fany. 


The President’s Ouster Power 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In any discussion of the Supreme Court Decision on the Presi- 
dent’s ouster power, it is but fair to the majority of the Court to 
consider the reasons for their decision. 

Is the power to remove Federal officers, appointed by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, a purely executive function? 
Or is it an executive function which Congress may hedge about 
with restrictions? 

If it is a purely executive function, it is lodged in the President 
alone, for in him the Constitution vests executive power. Not all 
executive power is lodged in the President alone, we all know. The 
Senate, though primarily endowed with legislative functions, is 
unique in its possession of executive and judicial duties as well. 
Yet this very extraordinary possession of executive functions is 
significant in the present case. Such a grant, as that to advise and 
consent to nominations, is extraordinary and not necessary for 
legislative freedom. When the Constitution granted the Senate the 
executive functions of ratifying nominations and treaties, it granted 
those executive functions alone and left the rest with the Presi- 
dent. If the right to ratify nominations were part of the purely 
legislative function, it could be argued that the right to share in 
appointments implied the right of assent in removals. Since how- 
ever the ratifying of nominations is a privilege granted to the 
Senate over and above its legislative duties, it is difficult to see 
how a share in removals is a necessary consequence. 

Another point vigorously insisted on by Chief Justice Taft re- 
minds one of the argument from silence. 

This Court has repeatedly laid down the principle that a con- 
temporaneous legislative exposition of the Constitution [on a 
primary issue] when the founders of our Government and 
framers of our Constitution were actively participating in pub- 
lic affairs [during a time of political calm, and] acquiesced in 
for a long term of years, fixes the construction to be given its 
provisions. 

The decision points out that the first Congress, under the leader- 
ship of Madison, “the Father of the Constitution,” not only passed 
a law expressly giving this power to the President but also tacitly 
implied this power in the Ellsworth Judiciary Act. It is chiefly in 
such eras of fierce political bitterness, as the Administrations of 
Jackson and Johnson, that the power was questioned. 

Weston, Mass. James L. Burke. 


Remailing Catholic Literature 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The response to our previous letter in AMERICA was so gratify- 
ing that we were able to assure reading for over fifty families 
in three days. A missionary writing to us now lists 170 Catholic 
and forty Protestant families, who would profit much by having 
Catholic literature remailed to them. A note to the Rev. Rudolph 
G. Bandas, St. Paul Seminary, St. Paul, Minn., mentioning the 
name of the paper or magazine you wish to mail, will bring you 
the address of a family to whom your paper would be of value. 

St. Paul. PRESIDENT STUDENTS’ Mission Soctety. 
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